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Wh ages COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 





President—The EARL of Sg 
Warden—The Rev. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D. R.S.E 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B, 





CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23, when new 
fessional and amateur) are received. 
Regulations, forms of entry, prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained post free from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
SH. ELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Students (pro- 


Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Patrons: sae QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
cipal—Dr. A. C. MackENzIE, 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ ON CERT i in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, ec yrgge 23. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, SATURDAY, September 51, at 11. 
For prospectus, &., apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





eo OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C 


Patron: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
President : Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


SUMMER VACATION, 
The Office of the Guild will be CLOSED until the 30th of September, and no com- 
munications can be answered until that date. 


By order of the Council. 
J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. 





MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 





C°ruses O F ORGANIST SBS. 
N.B, The LIBRARY will be RE-OPENED on SEPTEMBER 24, 


Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 





November 12, 1889 .., . Conversazione, 
ember 3 ,, ... Lecture. 
January 7, 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
Pr 8 ,, ..° F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
% FF 3 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing), 
99 ao 5 Distribation of Diplomas. 
” _ A.C.O, Examination (reper Work), 
2  » A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
» 16 ,, A.C.O. Examination (Organ. Playing). 
” . a Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, Lecture. 
March 4 45 ww. Lecture. 
April 14 ,, ... Annual Dinner. 
ay » +. Lecture. 
June 3 ,,°.. Leoture. 
July 1 ,, ««. Lecture. 
July ae . F.C.9. Examination (Paper Work). 
” i » F.C.O. Examination se Pes): 
” 17 ,, «. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing 
” os Distribution of Diplomas. . 
” a os A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” 23 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 24 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
” .31 ,, .. Annual General Meeting. 
Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 
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HE MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE DAY.—Messrs. C. Ducci 
& Co., London Musical Bureau, 61, Regent-street, London; beg toinform the Music 
Publishers and Music Trade in general, ‘that they have acquired the Copyright of Senor 
J. ALBENIZ’S Pianoforte Compositions, some of them just now performed by him every 
night at the Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre with immense success, 
‘**Pavane Espagnole ” “Grenade Serenade,” 
“ Cadix Gaditana. ‘* | “ Zambra Granadina ” (Danse Orientale), 


* Sevillanas ’”’ (Dance), Two Valses e Salon, in A and in F. 

** Barcarolle Catalane.”’ Gavotte in G. 

Minuetto in G. “‘ Torre eng (Sérénade Andalouse). 
“Cuba” (Caprice Creole). ** Andalucia 


** Cotillon Valse.” 
Two Mazurkas de Concert. 
Six Spanish Dances. 


* Cotillon Valse” (four hands). 
Impromptu de Concert. 
Six Mazurkas. 





Menuet du Coq. Scherzo in D. 
Great Spanish Rapsodie for Piano and | Great oe het po transcribed for 
Orchestra, four ds by the Composer. 
Each 2s, net. 


Also “Land of Love and Song.”’ Viva I’Italia Valse, by Leonard Gautier (3rd Edition) 
2s., alsofor Military Band. “ Printemps et Jeunesse, ** Valse de Salon for Piano. by 
E. Rubini, already played at Thirty-five Concerts by Signor Carlo Ducci with ty saece. 
Zizine,” Valse by L. Badia, performed forty times at Crystal Palace. 

Mauresque,” for Piano and for Orchestra, Military Band Saptetta. By Altea H. West, 
2s. Performed at Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. ‘‘ Menuet” for, Piano. By 

Dvorak. 1s. 6d. “ When Twilight Comes.” Song. By Strelezki. With Violin obligato 
ad Libitum by Guido Papini. 2s. All orders eo to 61, Regent-street, London. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
y T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author! ty the Royal neg oe A of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M'Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 








Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harl ley-street, w. 





THE VOICE, 





A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc« 
tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “‘ Garry’s Elocutionist”’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand, Post Free, 1s, 2\d. 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., Oriel House, Farringdon Seow E.C.; and of the 
Author, at his residence, 49, Torrington-square, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings ea 
Under the Sonetnn poe Approval of the Rev. Sir vREDERICK. ‘A, GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M. us. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 
HE MUBICIAN : : A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
C 1, f M-knowy Plaste peogressiy a vn Rg Pupil to 
ontains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressive ena e Pup 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practi: 





Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great be exes y to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the aualysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the cli 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

ste ak —‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. 
commend it to all who desire to understand, satistactorlly interpret, and po. . 
music.” 
pee ebool Board Chronicle.--“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—"‘ No more valuable w work of the kind exists.” 


W SWANN Ss and N and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
d Music Sellers. 











ONCERT. MANAGEMEN' 
co hong Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, undertakes th 





T. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
e management 


8S FANNY DAVIES wishes to RECOMMEND a PUPIL 
who is competent to 1 PIANOFORTE COND in a High School or Ladies 
lege, resident or non- Ra ibourhood of London preferred.—Address Miss 
H, BC Grist, Brookside, Chalford, troud, Gloucestershire. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .................. £20 
3 do. Se ie”) waehpadvensaionn 1-2 8 
6 do. Be 2 ' dbaxeensinoness 115 0 
52 do. Se  sheuiessichaspioes 330 
Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CuesttTon Roap, FuiHam, S.W. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 


40, Fincutry Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 


1, Mrunger Squarz, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimgy, BeretHoven Hovs 


E 
WooncGranceE Rp., Forest Garz, E. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
o Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hiuu, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimPoLeE St., CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorRsET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLingr AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, REDBURN STREET, TEDWORTH Square, S.W. 























Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINeToN, N. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s BusH, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, Besizz Park, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DuBLIN. 


Mr. HALBERY HAGYARD, 
ia. Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 











VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 163, VicrortaA Roap, CAMBRIDGE. 
Madame VALLERIA, 
aeons ia CONTRALTOS. 


BoswortH Hovussz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and Jackson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications res ing Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Parx, Lonpon, N. 
Miss KATE FLINN, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 

















BARITONES. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE PARK, EALING. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, 8S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StarrorD Puiace, BuckInGHAm GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, LancasTeR Roap, Notrine HiL1, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrRaND, W.C. 


























Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CrEscaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork StREET, W 


ee 


VIOLIN. ° 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
“ PopLars,” HampsTgap HILL GARpENs, 


Hampsr 
Pupils visited and received. perma, EW. 








FREDA MARSDEN, . 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. WiLson Newron, 
Tux Hi, Purney, 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is o to engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANOvER Gate, N.W, 

















—<$—$$$<—_. 








Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. AtrrED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLp Bonn Srrezr, W, 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Heatey’s Agency,” LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. Hearey, 
10a, WARWICK SrrRzzt, W, 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, MacuisE Roap, KENSINGTON. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 

Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, SEpGmoor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorroLK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucnEess Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 

















The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 
121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset StREET, PorTMAN SQuaRze, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s, 6d. 











HARP. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 


For Concerts and At Homes, 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 





74, GLOUCESTER Puiacr, Dorset Square, N.W. 





49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S8.W. 








Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK StkeEtt, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans RoapD, Primrose Hitt, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEAtzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bexsizz Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezzt, W. 





Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, i 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIEE 70 NE), 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oraturio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY 
10a, WARWICK Greet, W- 








Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.); 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 





10a, WARWICK STREET, Regent STREET, W. 
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= IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


——_»—_—_—- 


The Proprietors of Tue Musica Wortp offer three prizes of 
£12. 12s., £5. Hs., and £3. 3s. respectively for the three best 
settings of the ‘Nicene Creed. We now give the Rules of the 
Competition :—+ 
1.—Only. ByAtish subjects and citizens of the United States of 

América will be entitled to compete. 
2—Chstrect accentuation of the wordsand sentences of the Creed (for 


JS which see the Rev. Mr. Harford’s articles in Tue Mustcas. 


Wortp of August 3 and 10) being the main object for 
which these prizes are offered, accuracy in these particulars 
will be regarded as a sine qud non, and the prizes will be 
awarded to the three best works in order of musical merit. 

3,—Works already published will not be eligible. 

4—Compositions must be written in the usual four parts 
(S.A.T.B.) for the use of church choirs, and should not 
exceed six and a half minutes in performance. 


5.—M.S.S., of which two clearly written copies must be sent not 
later than the 17th of October to the Editor of Tuz Musican 
Worip, must bear a motto or nom de plume identical 
with one on a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer. Only the letters of the successful 
competitors will be opened. 

6.—The judges will be Dr. Grorcz C. Marin, Organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. JoszpH C. Brinex, Organist of 
Chester .Cathedral (who have in the kindest manner 
accepted this responsibility); and the Editor of Tux 
Musicat Wortp. 

7—The copyright of the successful works will remain the pro- 
perty of the composers; but the proprietor reserves the 
right to publish one edition of each. 





FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SET _ THE 
NICENE CREED. 


——— 


HINTS 





1—Let there be a leading phrase for the Priest. 
2—Do not place a rest between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Faruer 
Almighty. 
3.—In ‘ visible and invisible’ the accent should fall upon the Ist syllable 
of the last word, and, if desired, on the antepeaultimate also. 
4.—Shew reverence for the Sacred Name ‘JxEsvs.’ 
5.—Properly accentuate ‘ Only begotten SON.’ 
6.—Avoid two faults in ‘ Gop of Gop.’ 
7.—Keep distinct ‘The Farumr’ from ‘ By whom.’ 
*7,—Be careful to express properly ‘By Whom all things were made.’ 
8.—Avoid ‘came down.’ Use equal accent here. 
9.—Accentuate the first syllable in ‘ also.’ 
10.—Avoid ‘ rose again.’ 
11.—In ‘ the third day’ the accent must fall on ‘ third.’ 
12,—Do not accentuate ‘ to’ in ‘ according to.’ 
13.—The accent is on Right in Right Hand—or use equal accent. 
14.-Avoid ‘ again with glory’ and ‘ with glory to judge.’ 
10.—Keep ‘ the dead’ distinct from ‘ Whose Kingdom.’ 
16.—Avoid accent on ‘ shall’ in ‘ Kingdom shall have.’ 
17.—Shew reverence for the Name of The Hoxy Sprrir. 
18.—Dwell on ‘ The Lor.’ 
19.—Be careful in‘ The Son, Who with The Farner and The €on.’ 
20.—Avoid ‘together is worshipped.’ 
21.—Place the accent correctly in ‘I acknowledge.’ 
22.—Do not emphasise the personal pronoun in ‘I believe.’ 
23.—Do not dwell too long upon ‘ look ’ in ‘ look for.’ 
24.—Avoid following an eminent composer who has written ‘look | for.’ 





MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
OCTOBER 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1889, 


Conductor—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF OVER FOUR HUNDRED PERFORMEBS. 
Programmes, with full information as to Tickets, &c., can be had on application to 
Ald. FRED. RB. SPARK, Hon. Sec: 


j, 7308 


Festival Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—A Position is offered to a Gentleman 

to take a SHARE (with or without Partnership) in the working-up of a BUSINESS 

AGENCY connected with the MUSICAL PROFESSION, in which the advertiser has 

unusual opportunities. Knowledge of music preferable, but not essential. Investment 

of from Three to Five Hundred Pounds. For full particulars and interview, address 
Mr. GUEST, 2, Neville-terrace, Brompton. 








IANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 


£10 10s. £1010s. Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
P IANOS. Originators of the “ Ten Guinea’”’ Pianoforte, 


54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


. have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


Che Musical CQorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1889. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—_>————_ 

*,* The Business Departments of the Mustcan Wor. are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 


tec? 


*.* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
> 


| For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Io 5 | 

Per ADDU «....+-0+e00-0000 BO 1S Ol ab SEI Soscacenseenieeee £017 0 
so EAME-YORE «20.0.6 .0000050. OF 6) MOOD onscc...n0:.... 08 6 
jot MME Se heccshdeweraes O 8 20) pc QIN avec dnicecesacccs 044 


(Payable in advance.) 





FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


———@—— 

It is constantly matter for regret to the musical journalist that 
the fates which direct his destinies are, at this particular time of 
the year, unfairly reticent in providing him with subjects for 
“copy.” His unartistic brethren of the pen have their “ booms,’ 
their wars and rumours of wars; but for him there is no big goose- 
berry, no gigantic sea-serpent whose sinuous length may drag itself 
through several columns. Certainly, he may seek the Promenade 
Concerts, and gaze his fill upon the crowds who come to smoke and 
drink, and even perhaps listen to the music occasionally; but this 
is not much. Sohe is driven to search his mental cupboard, if 
perchance any stray bone may still be left in some dark corner, 
hitherto unperceived. After much raking and exploring, he is 
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possibly fortunate enough to discover a few ancient morsels. And 
then he is as happy as he is ever permitted to be. 
+ * 

Such a morsel is the question of the intrinsic value to art of 
provincial musical festivals, of more or less importance than that 
which has but just closed at Gloucester. In sober earnest, the 
question, old though it be, is of considerable interest. Are these 
festivals in their results of sufficient value to compensate for the 
undeniably great expenditure of time, money, and labour which is 
necessary to carry them to a worthy conclusion? It is obvious 
that they offer but little indication of the actual state of musical 
education and taste in the districts in which they take place, 
since special soloists, special players, and—as a rule—special 
conductors are engaged, and even the choirs are specially rehearsed 
for the occasion. Everything is abnormal, indeed, except the 
audience ; and that, in another sense, is often very special indeed. 
Moreover, it may be doubted whether the temporary stir and 
activity excited amongst the inhabitants of a festival town are pro- 
ductive of really good results. The excitement is usually too great 
and fevered to be wholesome and permanent. It would be more 
satisfactory if it were possible to feel that during the three years 
which intervened between each festival the energy displayed in 
bringing half-a-dozen works to performance were transformed into 
quieter but more persistent forms, resulting in the establishment, 
let us say, of permanent orchestras, or opera-houses, such as few 


Continental towns are without. 


*  * 
* 


Again, ungracious though the question may seem, it must be 
asked whether the love of art is indeed the chief motive-power 
with those who are the principal supporters of these functions. No 
doubt the local charities benefit largely, and mere benevolence 
may bring together large audiences. But it is equally probable 
that the desire to “do the right thing,’ which has come to be re- 
garded by fashionable society as the weightiest rule of life, is largely 
responsible also. So that, viewed from this side only, it 
might well seem that these festivals are of no immediate 
value, but were indeed detrimental to the best interests of 
art. Happily, however, there are other considerations which may 
be allowed to weigh heavily on the other side. The production of 
new works, the encouragment thereby afforded in many cases to 
native composers who might otherwise remain unheard—here are 
two features which plead for the continued existence of our local, 
festivals. We may, indeed, regret that new works are subjected 
by their performance under prevailing conditions, to scrutiny 
far fiercer than can be borne by their merits, and consequently fall 
not seldom into equally unmerited oblivion ; but nevertheless, if it 
can be proved—which few can doubt—that even one work of great 
merit has owed its existence to the system which fosters these pro- 
vincial ceremonials, then that system, whatever its defects, must 
be adjudged worthy of a further lease of life. 


* * 
¥ 


The committee of the Leeds Festival, which commences on Oct. 9, 
have certainly ventured on an unusual step in opening their proceed- 
ings with Berlioz’ “ Faust,” in lieu of the usual “ Elijah” or “ Mes- 
siah.” We shall be curious to see what results willaccrue. Mr. Vorder’s 
new work, “ The Sword of Argantyr,” and the whole of the third 
act of “'Tannhauser” will form the evening programme for the 
same day—a sufficiently interesting combination. Bach’s cantata 
‘‘ God’s Time is the best,’”” Schubert’s mass in E flat, and Handel’s 
“ Acis and Galatea ” are down for the morning of Thursday ; while 


, #Pibroch, ” 
ctions, 


libretto by the late Dr, Hueffer, and Pr. M * 
written for Senor Sarasate, are the chief and ws 
Not less interest will attach to the ode, “ St. Cea 






Y by Dr 

’ . 

Parry, and the Ballad, “ The Voyage of Maeldu Professor 

Villiers Stanford, which will be given on Friday m and © en. 
ing respectively. aA 
*,* & 

A foreign contemporary has recently assured its réraders of the 


truth of an interesting fact. Every Londoner is familigye wit ¥ 
rites peculiar to “ Hospital Saturday,” when, at every .«' 

corner one beholds a little table with a money-box there aul : 
one or two young ladies sitting at the receipt of custom, or sven 


of “Le Ménestrel’’—that certain aristocratic ladies were seiged 
with more than usual boldness; and a party, at whose head 
bulated the principal streets of Belgravia, singing popular songs, 
attracted by these unusual means. Let us hope that they had 
their reward. 

** 

The grand opera on which Sir Arthur Sullivan is engaged is 
still enveloped in the usual veil of mystery and contradiction. 
Nevertheless, we are able to state that its production next March, 
probably at Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre, is regarded as certain, 
and that, although the cast is of course incomplete, Miss Lucile 
Hill has already been engaged for a prominent part. 


* & 
* 


Mr. Corder’s letter, which appears in another column, will, we 
hope, receive the careful consideration of our readers. The ques. 
tion to which it draws attention concerns everyone, inasmuch as it 
should be possible for every member of a community to ascertain 
the law by methods less unpleasant than the experience gained by 
its unwitting infringement. 

*,* 

During the approaching week, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Miss 
Alice Gomez will sing the aria, “O, Heavenly Powers,” from the 
opera, “ Dante and Beatrice,” by Messrs. Joseph Forster and 
Stephen Philpot. 

+,* 

A performance of much historic interest will take place in 
November at Manchester, when Sir Charles Hallé will produce 
Handel’s “ Theodora.” Misses Anna Williams, Lucille Saunders, 
and Hilda Wilson are already engaged for the occasion. 


¥* * 
* 


M. Johannes Wolff, whose portrait appeared in our last issue, is 
desirous that it should be known that his only address for the 
transaction of his affairs is 10, Cheltenham-terrace, 8.W. 

* 
£ 


The organ fiend we have always with us, and we foresee no im- 
mediate prospect of his ultimate relegation to the Caina that waits 
for all such iniquitous persons. But at any rate the Draconic 
Mr. Newton, who presides at Marylebone Police-court, has done 
his little best, and in the sharp punishment meted out to Battista 
and Giuseppe, two malevolent specimens of the tribe who per- 
sisted in playing outside a house in Seymour-place, where a lady 
lay dangerously ill, has set an example to his brother magistrates 
which, if followed promptly, will do much to render life more 
tolerable. 





for the evening Dr. Creser’s “Sacrifice of Freia,” written to a 


















venturing to pounce forth upon the unwary foot passenger, and — 
hold him until he contributes to the admirable institutions to 
which this day is dedicated. This year, it appears—on the authority 


marched the Marchioness of Bristol and Lady Hervey, perany 


and soliciting the charity of those whose attention was naturally | 
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THE DIARY OF A WANDERING MINSTREL. 
; . 
BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 


: ' Nessum maggior dolore 
» Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 

So says the poet; but, as usual, the poet only speaks half the truth. In 
my cheerfuller philosophy Ishould paraphrase that mighty saying in the 
sense that there are few pleasures greater than memory when memory 
recalls holiday scenes in the midst of work. So I have torn out the leaves 
of my vacation journal, bound them together with a thread of fancy, and 
here present them to the readers of the Musitcan Wortp with no higher 
ambition than that these may find in them some echo of their own holidays, 
some faint flavour of happy hours spent by the moonlit Rhine, or in 
the darkened hall at Bayreuth, or amid the laughing vineyards of the 
Fatherland. 


Wepnespay, Juty 3lst.—Farewell to Sherborne. As usual I see the 
reader arch his eyebrows and wonder what and where Sherborne is. “O 
Konig, dass kann ich dir nicht sagen ; und was du friigst, dass Kannst du 
nie erfahren.” Suffice it to say that all details may be found in any 
gazetteer that has any respect for itself. The business before us is to get 
as far from Sherborne as possible. On the way to the station I see Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson gossiping at the Conduit. I hail them cheerfully, but 
they glare at me as the ghosts in Purgatory may glare upon a happier 
brother whose period of trial is over. I am going to Bayreuth, so my 
quickest course is obviously to take a ticket to Scotland. The fact is there 
is to be a great bazaar not a hundred miles from Burns’ cottage, and one of 
the principal means of conjuring coins out of the secular pocket into the 
church bag is to be a show of living waxworks, of which I am to be show- 
man. Spend the day in the train. Through Severn tunnel without 
knowing it. Had been looking forward to Severn tunnel as an event in my 
life. Struck by contrast between English and Continental railway manage- 
ment. Abroad, train would have stopped half an hour before going into 
tunnel and half an hour upon coming out. Get to my destination 
after fourteen hours’ consecutive travel through heart of England. Struck 
by monotonous similarity of railway stations. Same advertisements, same 
bookstalls, same books, same soup, same buns, and everywhere, everywhere 
“ Moonshine Soap.” When I arrive, find I have lost all my luggage. Rise 


superior to petty detail of this kind, and appear at dinner amidst twenty 


faultlessly-attired guests in a tourist suit and a flannel shirt. Capital 
start. 
Aveust Ist.—Luggage turns up. Rehearse waxworks. Some of the 


My friend the Episcopalian minister wants me to take 
Pleasure. Rehearsal with 


figures sulky. 
three services on Sunday for his organist. 
choir. Psalms with a strong Scotch accent. 
Aveust 2ND.—Waxworks. 
Avcust 3xrp.—Waxworks. 
days. Visit Burns’ cottage. 
drinks and buns. Try a bun. 
a relic. 
Aveust 4rH (SunpAY).—Three services above mentioned. 
Strangely enough where I am concerned no break down. 
Aveust 5TH.—Most impressive thing I’ve seen is Island of Arran, 
rising majestically and mysteriously out of the sea. Murder bas just been 
done there. Take regretful leave of Scotland and carry away charming 
memory of pleasant people and openhearted hospitality. Journey through 
loveliest part of England. Had no idea it could be so lovely. Feeling of 
being at home everywhere owing to ubiquitous greeting of Moonshine soap. 


Bazaar great success. ‘look £900 in two 
Bar fixed up in it for the sale of effervescing 
Bun evidently made by Burns. Keep it as 


Nice organ. 
Nice organ 


Strange are the uses of advertisement. It annihilates space. London. 
Aveust 6.—London. 
Aveust 7.—London. Spanish Exhibition. Don’t wish to seem ill- 


natured, so will say nothing about it except that principal exhibit seems to 
be advertisement of Moonshine soap. In the evening meet rest of my 
party. Two of them already made illustrious in columns of contemporary, 
namely, “'l'he British Matron” and “ The Maid of the Hill.” Much plea- 
sure in introducing the rest. The Financier. The Senior Philosopher. 
The Junior Philosopher. The Athlete. Seven, all told. Leave Victoria 


8:45 p.m. Flushing route. Best line going. Capital trains, splendid 
boats. Good berths. Take care not to get a berth near steering gear. 


Steering gear apparently suffering from internal complaint. Grinds its 
teeth all night and keeps me awake grinding mine. 





Avaust 8.—Speeding through space. Restauration car from Flushing 
to Venlo a noble institution. Cologne midday. Rush to the Rhine and 
wash off dust of many lands. On again at 5 up the Rhine by rail; at last 
get all my pilgrims safely housed in the Hotel du Nord at Frankfort by 
10:30 p.m. after a very successful and pleasant journey. The first thing we 
see in the hall is the bill for to-morrow’s opera: “ Gétterdimmerung.” 
The gods are indeed favourable. 

Aveust 9.—Up and about early. Procession of six meek sightszers fol- 
lowing their fussy leader creates great sensation. Everything in Frankfort 
being restored. Everything surrounded with hoardings. All the hoardings 
covered with advertisements. All the advertisements ‘‘ Moonshine Seife.” 
Polyglot. Afternoon in the Zoo. British Matron and Maid of the Hill 
made very proud by being allowed to nurse two lion cubs. Another keeper 
comes along and offers to let them nurse a young cobra. Declined with 
thanks. Band. Overture to “ Der Freischiitz.” Out of tune. In view of the 
“ Gotterdiimmerung ” in store for us I have to deliver a short and succinct 
account of the entire Nibelungen Ring to the listening six, which excites 
great interest among the neighbouring tables. No easy matter to explain 
the whole theory of Wagnerism in a stage whisper. In the evening to 
the Opera House. The performance on the whole very far above what 
previous experiences of opera at Frankfort had led me to expect. Not 
having booked our seats beforehand we are in the front row. Consequently 
we see a good deal more of the orchestra than of the actors. Orchestra in 
itself, however, a deeply interesting study. Especially 
remarkable first horn. Capital conductor, Mr. Weingiirtner; energetic 
without fussiness, and knows his score by heart. Saves the performance 
in two critical places by his presence of mind. Also delightful old gentle- 
man leading. Wins our hearts by smiling seraphically when he comes to a 
pet passage, even if it does not happen to be on his own instrument. The 
Siegfried funeral march really magnificently done. Coming to the per- 
Hagen is 


First-rate. 


formance on the stage must speak with many reservations. 
good ; but, alas! Siegfried is only fair, and Briinnhilde—! If you please 
we will say nothing about Briimnhilde. There are two terrible cuts. 
On the whole, however, the performance impresses the pilgrims pro- 
foundly, and is an excellent beginning. 
dimmerung detached from the cycle is that the music seems dispropor- 
This towering of pregnant motive 


Curious effect of hearing Gétter- 


tionately large for the subject. 
upon pregnant motive seems to bury the action on the stage under its 
enormous weight. Simple explanation is that we are watching the climax 
without having been prepared by previous portions. Fact deduced: The 
Nibelungen Ring is one drama and not four as people would make it. 
Other fact: Wagner knew perfectly well what he was about when he 
wrote the cycle and insisted on its being listened to asacycle. Effect on 
the pilgrims very encouraging. First experiment in Wagnerian wusic-drama 
on four of them. ‘They are not professional musicians, but they unani- 
mously want to know where the difficulty of comprehension comes in. 
(Lo be Continued.) 





LIFE AND ART. 
BY SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
sin itech 
(Concluded from Page 589.) 

To the question finally remaining for discussion some answer has inci- 
dentally been given. The general drift of the last suggestions put forward 
was that, although Art may shadow forth truths of conduct and life, this is 
done by the greatest artists unconsciously. Their highest works are con- 
ceived, it seems probable, as dreams; dreams of life and death and fate, 
and the changing or stabler passions of men’s souls. Phantasmal proces; 
sions of the men and women of every time pass before the artist’s mind 
and, according to his peculiar temperament, he seizes and reproduces 


that particular phase of emotion, that critical incident in each 
history, which is most salient to his eyes. From every pic- 
ture thus shown the loyal student may indeed draw some rules 


of conduct, or, better still, deduce some of those superbly irrational 
and unprovable assertions of the soul which make life seem to him a 
new thing. Has the poem we have read no moral? Very well; at least 
we have looked out upon the tingling stars, and heard their silent song ; 
or we have seen unbared a human soul, and learned, as by a flash of light- 
ning, that every heart in the ragged sordid crowd around us is the theatre 
of joyous comedy or tearful tragedy. So we shall learn that it is not wise 
or well to ask our artists too pertinaciously that they shall teach us with 


conscious dogmatism. ‘I'he most they can do for us is to give us power, if 
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we will become as simple and single-eyed as they, to look upon life from 
the same high plane. Andas for their meaning—why, it is the highest at- 
tribute of art to have not one, but a thousand meanings. What meaning or 
moral has the sea—what the echoing moan of the lipped sea-shell? Then 
how shall we pin down to one poor meaning the song of the artist’s heart, 
answering shell-like to the mightier murmur of the Infinite? We may, if 
we like, take our Shakspere’s “Tempest,” and say of it that it sets forth 
the superiority of spiritual freedom, which comes only of spiritual service, 
over the bestial freedom of unlicensed wantonness. All that is here, no 
doubt ; but much more beside. It is the noblest utterance of a great soul, 
which has looked upon the whole of life, and seen its struggles, and weighed 
its final worth. All the sadness of sunset, and its prescient hope, are there; 
all the gathered wisdom of a wide and vivid life. And therefore there are 
as many meanings as the whole of life itself; and we are to look upona 
great art work by no means as an apothecary’s shop, from which we may 
take away, carefully labelled and weighed, drugs and pills for our special 
ailments. Rather let us live in its atmosphere, drinking in health and 
strong happiness at every pore, without more thought than the herb which 
basks in the sunlight and the dew, yet grows and spreads, and its leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. 

The point is worthy of emphasis, for there are not wanting those who 
hold the greatest curse of modern life to be this very consciousness, this 
morbid introspection which refuses to accept a work of art with precisely 
the same frankness and natural hunger with which most other fruits of 
nature are received. We—I speak rather of the audience than of the 
artist—will not see that art is no group of solitary phenomena, unrelated 
to the rest of the universe; we will not recognise it as one fruit of 
Ygegdrasil, the Tree of Life, rooted below the foundation of the world. We 
will not put ourselves parallel with the great forces of our system, 
forgetting that it is only in this complete parallelism that they can flow 
through us, and that we can work with something of their persistent 
energy. And, in spite of all that has been said concerning the unconscious 
teaching of art, it may nevertheless be supposed that there is a certain 
sphere within which the artist has power to choose his themes. We bid 
our painters paint what they can see; but—as Mr. Ruskin has shown— 
each can, within a limited circle, choose what he will see. That is to say, 
he can train his imaginative vision, or impair it; if he start with low aims, 
if his heart be cold, he can easily see only the baser side of life, until at 
last he is ready to aver that there is none other, and that evil is the only 
reality. But if he endeavour in sincerity to dwell on the higher planes of 
life, in company with the great and noble, he will refuse to acknowledge 
the actual existence of the rest. Certainly he will not ignore sorrow 
and darknesss and parting, but he will see them only as shadows, having 
no final and absolute being. The most skilled of modern philosophers finds 
it hard to convince us that there is absolutely no room in the human brain 
for volition, and, consequently, for no moral responsibility ; equally hard is 
it to believe that the artist, even though, as has been said, he cannot dictate 
to his dreams as to their truth or import, cannot to some small degree so 
determine his imagination that his dreams shall be of things pure and of 
good report, rather than of baseness or lust. It is for him to say whether 
he will wait at the gate of ivory or the gate of horn. 

It follows, therefore, that to the same extent he has to-day the power to 
determine the general nature of his themes. Is he to deal with subjects 
which, once directly credible, are so no longer? Or is he to sing 
of the things which lie nearest to the modern heart—the pas- 
sions, the high deeds, the very earthly life of to-day? Surely the 
latter. We have seen and felt for ourselves that it is in this that our 
present hopes are fixed, and it is with these that art must deal, if she is to 
be any longer a living force. If any man can pierce deeply enough the 
external mysteries and darkness, and report of the ultimate truths beyond, 
we shall not refuse to listen, but shall judge by the accent of sincerity in 
his utterance whether we may accept his visions as authentic. But we 
shall not forget that for us life is here, and we shall demand of our artists 
that they shall speak in symbols which can be instantly understood, for 
then their authority will be sanctioned by the highest experiences of the 
world itself. Those—and they are many—who perceive that there are 
indeed such ultimate truths lying beyond the reach of reason will be 
unwilling to degrade them by incomplete and wholly inadequate expression, 
for we cannot localise truth without in some degree impairing its force ; and 
things which are credible to the reverent mind, so long as no attempt is made 
to force them into physical forms, become instantly incredible when it is 
sought to make them subjects of the physical vision or the reason. 





It will, perhaps, be felt by some that there is here a more real degrada 
tion of art in this suggestion that she should occupy herself chiefly with 
the visible life of to-day. Such are conscious that art was more divine 
when she moved on the mountain tops, and walked along the ways of a 
figured heaven ; more divine when she sang the old sweet mythsand stories, 
the grand Hebraic poems, which were to our fathers such constant springs 
of help. Their regret is shared even by those who hold that those belicfs 
standin need of some fresh interpretation or re-embodiment. It is not without 
asense of bitterness that they have watched their old dreams fade away like 
morning clouds. But nevertheless it may be asked if this be indeed a degrada. 
tion, or whether what is here sought to be done is not less an abasement of 
that which is high than an exaltation of that which has been low. We 
have been content too long to count the individual life as of too little 
worth, nor have we cared enough for the inherent dignity of the human 
and the earthly. And it should be noted that no attempt is here made to 
forbid art from travelling into those ultimate regions of spiritual truth; it 
is only suggested that, under the existing conditions of life anq 
thought, such exploration is unwise, and must, if made at all, be only the 
final end—deferred for a long while yet—of faithful studies of the 
world on this side. It is unwise, because we are still so ignorant of it all, 
guessing so dimly what may one day be plainly seen, that it jg 
better that our poets and musicians should tell us only of those 
things which, as I have said, can be sanctioned and reaffirmed by the 
world’s experience. They will choose to celebrate no more the things 
which they cannot certainly affirm to be true; they will seek no longer to 
find inspiration in sources long dried up. And then perhaps some strange 
things will come to pass. We shall emerge from our over-conscious, 
unhappy ways of thinking, and shall be content with the consciousness of 
sunlight and strength. We shall establish for ourselves an art which 
shall not any more degrade the highest truths on the one side, or on the 
other tell falsely that life is a vain and empty thing. Rather will it take 
on forms of newer and loftier beauty, until the earth will seem so fair 
that we shall wonder no more if there be a heaven. We shall follow 
the lines of life so far that we shall see them reach up into the divine and 
bring it down to earth ; for they are not two, but one. 





A NEW WORK BY BRAHMS. 
aCe ee 

The important position occupied by Johannes Brahms in the art-world 
causes each fresh production of his-genius to be heralded with eagerness 
by all musicians ; some account, therefore, of the important work produced 
in Hamburg on Monday last, at the first of a series of three festival 
concerts given, under Hans von Biilow’s direction, in the exhibition 
building, may be of interest. The new composition, which bears the opus- 
number 109, is of a distinctively festival and national character, and 
consists of three pieces for a double chorus of eight parts, u- 
accompanied, the words, which are taken from Scripture, bearing 
a special relation to certain important events in the history of the 
German nation. The first has reference to the battle of Leipzig,— 
“Unsere Viter hofften, auf Dich ;” the second to that of Sedan,— 
“Wenn ein starker Gewappneter sein Palast bewahrt ;” and the third 
celebrates the newly-formed German Empire,—‘ Wo ist ein so herrlich 
Volk ;” at the same time warning against pride,— Hiite dich nur und 
bewahre deine Seele wohl, dass du nicht vergessest die Geschichte.’ As the 
work is not yet published it is impossible for us to give more than an out- 
line of its musical features, and for many of the details we must at once 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. Hugo Riemann’s analysis in the pro- 
gramme-book of the concert. 

The first Chorus is in F major, and is powerful and serious in character, 
the choirs taking up the words alternately. Towards the end, at the words 
“Der Herr wird seinem Volke Kraft geben,” the time changes from 3-2 
to 4-4. The male voices of both choirs are heard alone, the women adding 
their voices when the promise of peace is referred to— Der Herr wird sein 
Volk Segnen mit Frieden.” 

The second Chorus opens in the Key of C major, 3-4th time, and is to be 
sung “with life and determination,” the two choirs being at first heard 
alternately, in both strict and free imitation, and later on, at the words, 
“ So bleibet das Seine in Frieden,” together. One of the most striking 
effects in the whole work follows, the key changing to C minor and the time 
to 4-4, whilst the music becomes more polyphonic in character. The effect to 
which we refer is at the words “ Das wird Wiiste,” the voices dropping sud- 
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denly to piano, whilst the dissonances in the harmonies help to realise most 
admirably the desolation alluded to in the text. That this passage is as 
difficult as it is appropriate was shown by the number of times it had to be 
repeated at the last rehearsal before the intonation of the soprani com- 
pletely satisfied the conductor. The composer’s great contrapuntal skill is 
shown in his setting of the words “ Und ein Haus fiallt tiber das andere,” 
which take the form of a 4-part canon, though the learning here shown is 
by no means paraded at the expense of expressiveness, the art of the 
composer and the idea conveyed by the words rendering even this, the 
most rigid of all forms in music, appropriate to the occasion. This very 
powerful chorus concludes with a repetition of the first subject, treated at 
first contrapuntally, and afterwards with massive harmonies. 


After the dramatic contrasts of the second chorus a pleasant change is 
afforded by the more peaceful and hymn-like character of the last, which is 
in 3-4 time, and in the key of F major. It begins in a joyful strain, like 
the song of a people glad with victory, and thankful for the peace obtained 
thereby, but not inclined to the over-confidence which success is apt to 
engender. The express warning against pride to which we have referred 
is first introduced by the soprani, the other voices coming in by degrees, 
until all unite with the words, “und dass sie nicht aus deinem Herzen 
kommen.” The opening subject returns, but in somewhat slower time, 
with the concluding words, “und sollst deinen Kindern kund thun,” a 
solemn “ Amen” bringing the whole work to a betittingly serious conclu- 
sion. 

So lofty and inspiring a theme as a Nation’s history affords is admirably 
suited to Herr Brahms’ genius, which is eminently reflective, loving to 
deal with great and serious topics; and so far as we are able to judge from 
hearing his latest production at the final rehearsal and again at Mon- 
day’s concert, it is fully worthy of his renown. It was well sung bya 
chorus of some 400 voices, under the conductorship of Herr Julius Spengel, 
though not so well as to prevent us wishing for an opportunity to hear 


it sung by one of our best English choruses, that of the Birmingham or 


Leeds Festival, or the Royal Choral Society, for example. The com- 
poser, who, we are glad to say, seemed to be in robust health, was pre- 
sent on both occasions, and the reception of the work showed that the 
people of Hamburg are as proud of their fellow townsman as they ought to 
be. 


In addition to the hearty applause of the audience, Herr Brahms, who 
was almost forced forward to the side of the platform from the secluded 
corner which he had modestly occupied during the performance, received 
from the orchestra the peculiarly German honour of a “Tusch,” which, 
being interpreted, signifies a sort of spontaneous flourish of the brass in- 
struments, accompanied by the kettledrums, and producing a somewhat 
barbaric, but far from unpleasing effect. 








MUSIC IN PARIS. 
—_——@——_—. 
(By our Special Correspondent.) 


A grand concert was given at the Trocadéro on Thursday afternoon, 
September 5, under the direction of M. J. Danbé, the talented chef d’or- 
chestre of the Opéra Comique. The programme contained selections from 
the works of some of the most famous French composers of the past and 
the present, and altogether was one of exceptional interest. Méhul, 
Boieldieu, Hérold, and Auber, four names which will ever be associated 
with what is best and brightest in Opéra Comique music were included in the 
scheme. Méhul’s “ Joseph,” a work, the study of which caused Wagner to 
feel “ quite exalted and ennobled,” has lost with time (it was produced 
eighty-two years ago) nothing of its nobility and charm, and it was a treat 
tohear a Duo from it admirably sung by Mdlle. Simonnet and M. Cobalet, 
and the simple cantique for soli and chorus. Boieldieu was represented by 
the Cavatine from “ La Féte au Village voisin,” the graceful melody and the 
delicate scoring of which were highly appreciated. Hérold’s Overture to 
“Zampa” may be hackneyed, but as rendered by the Opéra Comique 
orchestra it was a pleasure to listen to. The same can be said of Auber’s 
Overture, “Le Domino Noir.” The playing was most refined. 

A selection was given from Bizet’s “La Jolie Fille de Perth,” a work 
written twelve years before “ Carmen,” and one in which the composer dis- 
Plays considerable skill. It lacks, however, as one might expect, the finesse 
and individuality of his masterpiece. Nevertheless, the music is pleasing. 
The numbers given were the pretty “ Danse Bohémienne,” from the second 





act; the Trio from Act I. between Catherine, the Smith, and the Duke’ 
and a Quartet from the same; also the graceful “St. Valentin” chorus 
from the third act. The music cannot, however, be judged properly 
apart from the stage. The Finale of the second act of Saint-Saens’ 
“ Proserpine” (produced in 1887) was also performed: it is short, but 
effective. 


Another feature of interest was a selection from M. Reyer’s “ La Statue ” : 
the music is certainly clever, and the orchestration shows a well-practised 
hand. The piece which impressed us most was the “ Caravane”’ March 
with the Air de Margyane. M. Reyer, it may be mentioned, has just 
finished his new opera, “‘ Salammbé6,” to be produced shortly at Brussels. 

There were other pieces, vocal and instrumental, by Délibes, Adam, 
Massé, &c. ‘There was much excellent solo singing; the chorus, about a 
hundred in number, sang well—especially the ladies; and the orchestra 
throughout was admirable. 

The large hall was crowded, and the audience displayed at times much 
enthusiasm. 

There are at this moment two works being given at the Opéra Comique, 
about which I should like to say a few words. The first is M. Massenet’s 
“Esclarmonde.” Phorcas, ruler of Byzantium, abdicates in favour of his 
daughter Esclarmonde. The hero victorious in a tournament to be given 
a year later is to claim the hand of the Queen. She, however, is in love 
with a certain knight hight Roland. By powers of enchantment, she has 
nocturnal meetings with him in a magic island: she gives him a sword, the 
handle of which becomes luminous at the moment of presentation ; and with 
regard to their union she enjoins secrecy. By ‘he help of his 
magic sword Roland fights victoriously against the infidels, and Cleomar, 
King of France, offers him the hand of his daughter. Roland cannot 
accept, and the Bishop of Blois extorts from him his secret. The Queen sees 
him once more, curses him,and vanishes. However, in the end, Roland 
becomes victor at the tournament, marries the Queen, and thus all ends 
happily. This account of the plot is brief, but sufficient. The composer 
has written music which, by its fiowing melodies and effective orchestration 
tickles the ear of the public. There is plenty of skill in it, but scarcely 
depth. While listening to the opera—espevially for the first time there is 
much to interest, and a few commonplaces apart, little to dislike ; but there 
is nothing to provoke enthusiasm, nothing to arouse hostility. Itis this 
smoothness which perhaps has caused it to spring quickly into favour, and 
as quickly, we imagine, will it wither away. Hence a detailed account of 
the music does not seem necessary. Some of the most attractive portions 
of the work are the magic music at the opening of the second act and the 
song with light accompaniment sung by Esclarmonde at her entrance ; the 
Cantabile religioso of the Bishop of Blois in Act 3, and the heroine’s 
scena “ Hélas! en retrouvant la vie” in Act 4. The choral writing is 
monophonic in character. Mdme. Sibyl Sanderson who took the title-réle 
has one of those light flexible voices capable of taking notes of high pitch. 
In a cadenza she takes the g on fourth ledger line. MM. Gibert (tenor) 
and Cobalet (bass) are extremely good as Roland and the Bishop. This 
opera was produced at Paris on May 15, 1889. 

The other work is M. Edouard Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys.” This composer is 
principally known in this country by his Symphonie Espagnole which 
Senor Sarasate interprets so admirably. More than twenty years ago M. 
Lalo competed at a concours at the Théatre Lyrique with an opera entitled 
“ Fiesque,”’ which, however, only obtained the third prize. The ballet 
music from this work was given with great success at a Concert Populaire 
under the direction of Pasdeloup in 1872. Everything, however, comes to him 
who waits, says the proverb, and in 1888 was produced the Roi d’ Ys which has 
certainly been well received by the large audiences which have flocked to 
hear it since then. The well-written libretto by M. E. Blau is founded on 
an old legend of Brittany. Margared, daughter of the King of Ys, is about 
to be given in marriage to Prince Karnac, when she learns from her sister 
Rozenn that Mylio, a courtier whom every one thought dead, has come 
back. Margared loves him, and therefore openly refuses to become the 
wife of Karnac. The latter throws down his glove before the King, de- 
claring merciless war for this affront. Mylio accepts the challenge, and 
leads the army of the King to battle and to victory. As prize he receives 
the hand of Rozenn. Margared, disappointed, and thirsting for vengeance, 
meets with Karnac. His hatred has passed into her soul, and they both 
plan the destruction of the city by opening the flood-gates and letting in the 
sea. The King, Mylio, and Rozenn take refuge on a hill not yet covered 
by the waves. Margared joins them, confesses her crime, and then casts 
herself into the sea, celestial voices having declared that a victim alone would 
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appease the fury of the elements. Immediately the sea begins to withdraw 
The story with its elements of love and war, and with its sensational ending 
offers considerable variety to the composer. M. Lalo has certainly 
succeeded in fitting to it music full of skill and charm. In the first act the 
opening choruses of the populace are bright and rhythmical. They are 
followed by ascena between the two sisters with music of a tender character. 
And so afterwards in the meeting between Rozenn and Mylio the strains 
are graceful and appropriate. The scene of the refusal of Margared shows 
a good deal of vigour and passion. In the second act the composer appears 
to us at his best. Margared is sad: then her sadness changes to hatred ; 
and the music reflects admirably her different moods. There isa quartet 
for Rozenn, Margared, the King, and Mylio,in which the composer by 
simple means produces an excellent effect. Margared, hidden behind a 
columu, mixes in with the other singers, and her agitated phrases 
contrast well with the calm and confident strains of the happy 
lovers and the hopeful King, Another fine moment occurs when 
Margared, left alone with her sister, reveals her secret passion 
for Mylio, and displays her ungovernable hatred. The music here 
by its warmth and dramatie power makes a powerful impression. M. Lalo 
generally grasps the meaning of a situation, and his music is never at 
variance with the stage action; but here he seems to us to have put forth 
his full strength, and Margared and Rozenn become real flesh and blood. 
The meeting between the former and Karnac is characteristic, and a good 
effect is produced when the saint Corentin appears in front of his chapel, 
aud female voices, with organ accompaninent, are heard from above singing 
« Repentez-vous.” The third act opens with marriage music, and the 
bridal chorus is decidedly pretty and piquant. Young girls, according 
to old provincial custom, guard the bride’s door against the young lords 
sent by the bridegroom; later Mylio appears and sings a serenade. 
The whole scene is cleverly planned, and most effective. Mar- 
gared and Karnac appear outside the church door during the marriage 
service plotting mischief, and the tableau, though not the music, 
vaguely recalls the church scene in Lohengrin. There is some good 
concerted music when Margared comes forward and confesses her crime. 
The “sea” music is not perhaps remarkable for individuality, but at any 
rate M. Lalo knows how to handle the orchestra. .“ Le roi d’Ys” is a work 
which fully merits its popularity, and the composer has good reason to be 
proud at his success. 


A word must be added respecting the performance. Mdlle. Deschamps 
as Margared and Mdlle. Simonnet, as Rozenn are quite admirable. It is 
impossible to imagine two singers better suited to their parts. The former, 
with her commanding presence and fine full voice, is well fitted to represent 
the proud revengeful princess, while the latter, with her graceful appear- 
ance and sweet, clear voice, is all that can be desired in the réle of the soft, 
loving Rozenn. MM. Saléza (the King) and Cobalet (Mylio) also deserve 
honourable mention. Chorus and orchestra, under the skilful direction of 
M. Dambé, left nothing to desire. The piece is exceedingly well mounted. 





MUSIC AND COLOUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str :—Your “ World ” might very probably be able to determine a most 
interesting question, viz., whether there be anything precisely analogous in 
musical notes to those harmonical complementary sequences of colour 
sensations known as the ocular spectra ? These supervening complementary 
spectra or harmonic colours frequently have externality attributed to them. 
I have demonstrated, however, that they have no externality whatever, 
that they are due to reactions in the nervous system, and that 
they may be experienced after any vivid sensation of colour 
even if the eyes be closed. That the harmonics of a musical note 
are heard after the note has been sounded I am aware, the ear recognising 
them at certain intervals in the decadence of the vibrating source ; the 
matter to be determined, however, is this,—are the harmonics also experi- 
enced by a sensitive ear, even if the note be immediately stopped ? 
Possibly they may be if the aural chords are hushed in similar gradation to 
vibrating strings. It would be very interesting if it should be proved 
that there are aural as well as ocular spectra, if the word spectra may be 
applied to the ear. 

Yours very truly, 


W. Cave THomas. 
September 8, 1889. 





MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 
a ree 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Having recently had occasion to ,,quire into the present state of 
the law regarding Musical Copyright, I have been met by the following 
facts :— 

A.—Domestic CopyRigHrT. 

In 1882 an Act of Parliament was passed with the avowed intention of 
preventing a recurrence of the Harry Wall scandals.- It enacted that, from 
the date of its passing, any work the performance of which was forbidden 
or subject to fee must bear an intimation of the fact printed upon its face, 

All very fine, but the act is not retrospective. Now scarcely any com. 
posers in this time of keen competition care to put a stop to the circulation 
of their works by charging a performing fee, whereas with already cele. 
brated and popular works the case is quite otherwise. Any En dish works 
published before 1882 may therefore be protected @ la Harry Wall still. 


B.—Forrian Copyricnt. 

Here we have a worse, because more uncertain state of affairs. It 
is pretty generally known that a “Convention ” or Treaty on the subject 
of “artistic copyright” was held at Berne in 1887 between representatives 
of England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and also (save 
the mark!) Liberia, Haiti, and Tunis. Musical copyright was only one 
branch, but was dealt with incidentally as follows :— 

Art. 2. Authors (of literary or artistic works) of any of the above coun- 
tries shall enjoy in the other countries the rights which the respective 
laws accord to natives. 

[That is, a Frenchman’s works will in England be subject to the English 
laws of copyright, including the non-retrospective Act of 1882 quoted above. ]} 

The length of the term of protection, however, is that of the country of 
the work. [This necessitates a knowledge on our part of the copyright 
laws of all the nations of the Union, including Liberia and Haiti.] 

Art. 9. The stipulations of Art. 2 apply equally to the public performance 
of unpublished works or of published works in which the author has ex- 
pressly declared on the title page or commencement of the work that he 
forbids the performance. 

It would seem then impossible to infringe a copyright unwittingly? 
Not so: what if the work were already published before 1887? Art. 10. 
Unauthorised indirect appropriations. . . such as adaptations, arrangements 
of nvusic, &c., are especially included amongst the illicit reproductions to 
which the present Convention applies. 

Art. 14. Under the reserves and conditions to be determined by common 
agreement* the present Convention applies to all works which at the 
moment of its coming into force have not yet fallen into the public domain 
in the country of origin [i.e., all existing copyrights. That is to say, it 
acts retrospectively. | 

He who runs may read these conditions, but Idon’t think he will make 
much out of them. A London publisher recently took counsel’s opinion 
three times upon the matter, and the three verdicts were as follows: 


1. The Act is retrospective. 
2. It is not retrospective. 
3. (To the effect that) It is impossible to say. 

The end is that the British bandmaster or conductor does not and cannot 
know what foreign works he may or may not play. He does not /ant to 
infringe on any man’s just rights, but he also does not want to appear in 
a court of law. If it were certain that the Berne treaty empowere:. Verdi 
and Gounod, let us say, to stop the performance of the long-published 
orchestral selections from “Aida ” or “Polyeucte,” well and good ; once the fact 
known these pieces will promptly disappear from publishers’ catalogues, 
and I hope the composers would be satisfied with the result of their folly; 
but does the act confer such power ? We must have no more setting of traps, 
but such is the prevailing ignorance and dread of the law among musicians 
(fools! why won’t they combine ?) that I believe that if a second Harry 
Wall were to arise to-morrow and demand a fee from all bandmasters for 
their unwitting infringement of copyrights which he professed—truly oF 
not—to protect, I believe, 1 say, that they would all hand over the money 
without a murmur sooner than involve themselves in a question of which 
no man knows the rights. 

As a first step towards a better understanding of these matters let me 





* In the absence of such (conditions) each country shall regulate by domestic a 
lation the application of Art, 14, [But English law is non-retrospective on this point. 
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formulate two questions, to which I shall be glad to receive answers from 
any of our leading publishers. 

1. Do you know at the present moment of any musical works published 
in England for which a performing fee is or may be demanded, such work 
not bearing an intimation of the fact as the present law requires. 

2. If any such exist, what are the means by which the public are made 
aware of the tax, and how is it (honestly) collected. 

When these questions are answered I shall trouble you with a few more 


details. 
Faithfully yours, 


F. Corper. 





THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
——-_-_»>--- 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


GLOUCESTER, Sept. 5. 


To-day’s performances have been largely devoted to the works of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. It would be perhaps ungracious to cavil at this, for 
there can be no manner of doubt that, of living English composers, there 
is none whose works are heard more gladly by the “common people.” 
Whether this is precisely the highest praise that could be desired 
by Sir Arthur himself is, of course, open to suspicion; but at any rate 
the fact remains unquestionable. So there is at least no room for 
surprise that, in the morning the Cathedral, and in the evening the Shire 
Hall were crowded to the utmost. At the Cathedral service the “In 
Memoriam ” overture and “ The Prodigal Son” were the chief attractions 
—Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” and Gounod’s *‘ Messe Solennelle ” being also 
thrown in, while at the evening concert the “ Golden Legend” stood forth 
alone. Whatever other merits this scheme might possess, it was at least 
interesting as presenting a kind of panoramic view of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s progress in iis art, starting with ‘The Prodigal Son,” produced 
at Worcester in 1869, while the maturest period of his powers was 
typified in the “ Golden Legend.” Judged from the only standpoint 
possible to adopt in dealing with the works of so fertile and cultured 
a musician, it was of course obvious that in the twenty intervening 
years Sir Arthur has learned a great deal. ‘There are in the older 
work many passages of which the form seems antiquated to-day, but 
there are also the grace and delicacy, the scholarship, and, above all, the 
perfect knowledge of the extent of his own powers, which mark the Sullivan 
of to-day, and there seems no good reason for the comparative oblivion 
into which it has been allowed to fall. Certainly Sir Arthur has done 
nothing more effective than the “ Revel’? chorus, nor need there be much 
hesitation in applying identical criticism to such airs as “ How many hired 
servants” and “Love not the world.” For our own part, although it is 
perhaps not wonderful that the “Golden Legend” 
throned “The Martyr of Antioch,” we do not clearly see why 
the latter should ever have dethroned “The Prodigal Son.” But 
fashion is not subject to dictates of reason, and, whatever moral 
is to be deduced therefrom, it is scarcely likely that the more 
“sacred” work will ever be raised, in the popular estimation, to 
equal rank with the graceful work of latter days. Of the performance 
little need be said. The chief honours among the soloists fell to 
Miss "ifilda Wilson and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who sang their music 
with .all suitable retinement ; 


should have de- 


Madame Albani was _ responsible 
for Phe soprano music, and Mr. Foote for the baritone. The 
chorus was somewhat unequal. With the substitution of Mr. Brereton 
for Mr. Foote, the same artists undertook the solos in the “ Golden Legend”’ 
in the evening, and did not, it can easily be imagined, fall short of the 
requirements, while the chorus was much more satisfactory than in the 
morning. 
Fripay. 
Itisnot needful to linger over the performance of the “ Messiah,” which has 
to-day brought the proveedings toa worthy close. Mr. Lloyd wasthe only artist 
who did not take part in the performance, the whole of the tenor music being 
rendered by Mr. William Nicholl, who was unfortunately still suffering 
from his recent severe indisposition, but nevertheless s2ag with judgment 
and taste. The total attendance throughout the Festival was 13,496, as 
against 11,507 in 1886; while the total of the collections amounted to 
£512 38., showing an increase of more than £87 on the previous amount. 





MUSIC IN BRISTOL. 
ees 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 


At the urgent request of many residents in Clifton the conductor of the 
Bristol and Clifton Public Band (which ended its season of concerts about 
a fortnight since) has retained the services of the members, and uncon- 
trolled by the band committee the band is now giving daily promenade 
concerts on its own respousibility. At every concert boxes are passed 
round, and up to the present the contributions have been very liberal ; but 
whether the generosity of those who assemble to hear the music will be 
maintained is hard tosay. So long as the funds are forthcoming the band 
will play until the weather becomes too cold; but directly there is a falling 
off it will cease. ; 

Much activity is being shown by choral and other societies. They are 
reassembling one after another, and preparing for forthcoming concerts. 
In a few cases programmes have been arranged, and they contain com- 
positions new to the Bristol public as well as quasi-novelties. . 

I may mention that the new works produced at the Gloucester Festival 
are receiving attention in Bristol, and I believe they will all be presented 
here in due course. “The Last Night at Bethany,” written by Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, is already “ booked” for rendering in Redcliffe Church, and the 
composer has promised to conduct. The work is also to be done 
at Christ Church (City), and Mr. Williams may direct the performance cn 
that occasion also. The graceful composition “Elysium,” the handiwork cf 
the daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in all probability will 
be included in the festival programme next year. 

So far as one can see at present there are signs of a highly prolific 
musical season all round. New and old works will be presented in abund- 
ance at the many concerts that will take place during the next six months. 
It is to be hoped that generous support may be forthcoming from the music- 
loving public. 

During the present week Messrs. Van Biene and Horace Lingard’s opera 
company have been representing the opera bouffe “The Brigands” with 
great success at the Prince’s Theatre. The piece is an old one of Offen- 
bach’s with new words by W.S. Gilbert. Although there js still a little 
roughness in its performance it goes well for the most part, and several 
captivating members have given considerable pleasure to the large 


audiences who have assembled night after night. 





MUSIC IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
> ——- 


The latest addition to the already existing pleasure resorts in this 
popular town is the magnificent Castle Mona Palace, with its pleasure 
gardens. The Manx Syndicate have purchased these lovely grounds, 
formerly belonging to the Duke of Athol, and have erected the largest 
pavilion in the world at an expense of £20,000. ‘The floor alone has 
seating accommodation for 3,000 and dancing space for 6,000. Concerts of a 
high-class character are given daily during the season. As a rule two wel’- 
known vocalists appear, in addition to Mr. Fred. Vettec’s excellent orchestra 
of twenty-six performers, conducied by Mr. Vetter himself, who used 


to be Mr. Charles Hallé’s first violinist, and has now orgar- 
ised a perfect little orchestra, of which the ensemble, precisior, 


and perfection of intonation compare favourably with the best seaside 
orchestras on the British coast. The vocalists this week have been Madame 
Oscar Pollack (Birmingham) and Mr. Wm. Bradford (London). These 
artists made their d‘but here at the Mona Palace on Sunday, September 
Ist, before 5,000 people, and created a most favourable impression. 
The programme included a selection from the “ Messiah,’’ in which the 
Huddersfield choir, numbering sixty choristers, tock part. Readers of Tar 
Musicat Wortp know full weil how the Yorkshire lads and lasses can 
sing. Particularly conspicuous were the sopranos and tenors. Mr. Vetter’s 
orchestra played the accompaniments with artistic judgment. The principal 
soprano music was allotted to Madame Laura Smart, who possesses a 
well-trained and powerful organ. Mr. Wm. Bradford, the bass, sang, “ Why 
do the Nations,” in true Handelian style and won enthusiastic applause. Mr 
Holhery Hagyard gave an excellent rendering of the principal tenor solos, 
and Mme. Oscar Pollack sang with sympathetic feeling “ He shall feed his 
flock’ and “ He was despised.” At the Derby Castle and at the Falcon 
Cliff concerts and dancing are carried on as hitherto. At the latter resort 
Mr. Chas. Reynolds, an excellent oboeist, is the conductor of the band, and 
Mr. Oliver Gaggs is the conductor of the Derby Castle orchestra. A grand 
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house is expected at the Mona Palace to-morrow (Tuesday) on the occasion 
of the benefit of Mr. S. K. White, the courteous and most attentive 
manager for the Manx Syndicate. The principal artists who will take part 
in the afternoon concerts are Mme. Lori Recoschewitz (mezzo-soprano), 
Mme. Oscar Pollack and Miss Dew (contraltos), Mr. John Probert (tenor), 
and Mr. William Bradford (basso), in addition to Mr. Fred Vetter’s orches- 
tra. I may here mention that Mr. Henry Piercy, the tenor, was the prin- 
cipal attraction at the Falcon Cliff during the past fortnight, but owing to 
the fine weather the attendance was anything but encouraging. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 


At the Imperial Opera House of Vienna they gave, on August 11, the 
250th performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at that theatre, the first production 
having been on August 9, 1858,31 years ago. It will be remembered that 
the 100th performance of “ Lohengrin” in London took place in the course 
of the past summer, our first performance having been in 1875. This makes 
the average at Vienna about one performance a year more than in London. 

* * 
* 


All sorts of reports are flying about as to the profits of the Bayreuth 
plays this year, but as no official statement has been made on the subject 
it is highly improbable that any of the reports have much truth in them 
There is no doubt that the season has been unprecedently successful. 


* * 
x 


Herr Dvorak is said to be engaged in remodelling or rewriting his opera 
* Dimitri.” He should read one of Wagner’s letters to Liszt (No. 83), in 
which the great composer gives his opinion of this rewriting of old operas. 
Twoother Bohemian composers, Messrs. Rozko’sny and Zd. Fibich are 
also writing new operas for Prague. 
+ * 


It is said that the piano manufactory of M. Becker, at St. Petersburg 
the largest establishment of the kind in Russia, has been completely 
destroyed by fire. 

** 

“Jl Trovatore ” (the journal, not the opera) is very early in the field 
with the information (if only it be correct) that Sig. Mancinelli’s orchestral 
“Venetian” suite will be performed in London at a Philharmonic 
Concert on May 18, next year. 

+ * 

A Spanish orchestral society, consisting of about 100 native musicians, 
will shortly arrivein Paris, to give symphonic concerts at the Trocadero. 
Weare not aware whether there are many Spanish symphonies in existence, 
but no doubt there are ample grounds for making the world a little better 
acquainted with the talents of Spanish composers and executants. It is 
not to be supposed that Spanish music is limited to boleros and fandangos, 
nor that Spanish performers confine themselves to the guitar and the 
castanets. When the Paris concerts are over perhaps the artists might be 
induced to cross the Channel and prove to us that Signor Sarasate is not 
the only brilliant executant that his country has to show. 

* * 
* 


The dramatic company directed by Andrea Maggi, who married the 
popular actress Pia Marchi, is now at Milan giving its last performances 
previous to starting for America. Maggi is pointed to by many as a 
worthy successor of Salvini. His Hamlet is excellent, far superior to 
Emmanuel’s, and he has the advantage of a handsome person and most 
expressive countenance. 

+ # 

In an operetta by Suppé, entitled “In search of happiness,” recently 
given at Turin, we hear that the sestett in the prologue, the quintett of 
thieves in the first act, some couplets and the finale of the second, the song 
of Nicolo, the serenade, and final chorus of the last act are well worthy 
of the composer’s reputation, being melodious, spirited, and full of brio 
Frameschini’s company put it handsomely on the stage both as regards 
scenery and dresses; the Signora Ferrara and Signor Grassi are highly 
commended for the study and intelligence bestowed on their parts. The 
Maestro Ristori, brother of the famous tragic actress, was conductor of the 
orchestra. 











PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The central feature of the classical portion of last Friday’s programme 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre was that wonderful union of symmetrical beauty 
and freest fancy, Mozart’s Symphony in G minor. Its interpretation by 
Signor Bevignani’s fine orchestra was much more than adequate. The 
passionate yearning and tender grace of the opening allegro and andante 
were completely realised ; the minuet would, perhaps, have gained by a 
slightly accelerated tempo, but the final allegro was played with splendid 
fire and decision. Other items were Mendelssohn’s “ Ruy Blas ” overture, 
Reinecke’s Vorspiel to “ King Manfred,” a brilliant reading of a portion of 
Weber’s Concertstiick by Sefior Albeniz, and a performance of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto by M. Tivadar Nachez, of which 
we cannot speak in favourable terms. M. Nachez’ faulty intonation was 
possibly the result of accident, but the utter absence of dignity of conception 
and breadth of style can hardly be attributed to a similar cause. The 
second part of the programme was devoted to “humorous ” compositions, 
Romberg’s Toy Symphony and the last two movements of Haydn’s “ Fare. 
well” symphony meeting with much appreciation. The vocalists were Miss 
Grace Damian, Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, and Mr. Charles Manners, the 
two ladies being scarcely successful in their selections. 

At Covent Garden on Wednesday the whole of the first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to the works of Beethoven, the selections including 
the overture to “ Egmont,” the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, the Romance 
in F for violin, and the second Symphony. The overture was taken rather 
slowly, but was otherwise well given, and the performance of the Symphony 
was wholly excellent—in fact better than anything we have yet heard at 
these concerts this season. We cannot, however, chronicle such an unquali- 
fied success in the case of the greatest of all concertos. Mme. Roger-Miclos 
is an artist of whom it is difficult to form a just estimate after one ortwo 
hearings. She has abundant technique, and manages to play a large 
number of wrong notes; her phrasing is nearly always highly artistic, and 
she not infrequently surprises us by crudities which we should not expect 
even from one far less gifted. Thus the rendering—a noble and dignified 
conception—was marred by the faults we have indicated, the first move- 
ment suffering additionally from an unfortunate misunderstanding between 
pianist and orchestra. Miss Nettie Carpenter’s performance of the Romance 
in F was individual and characteristic, but lacked breadth of style; Mr. 
Henry Piercy was heard to advantage in Beethoven’s “Adelaide ;” and 
Madame Patey, who was not in her best voice, sang “ Creation’s Hymn.” 








MADAME PATEY. 
Renae cee 


Janet Monach Patey was born on May 1, 1842, in London, her father 
Mr. Whytock, being a native of Glasgow. Her earliest instructor in the 
musical art was Mr. John Wass, and while still very young she made her 
début at a concert given in the Birmingham Town Hall. At the age of 23, 
having further studied with Mrs. Sims Reeves and Pinsuti, she went ona 
concert-tour with M. Lemmens, and a year later was married to Mr. Patey, 
who, then a well-known baritone, subsequently abandoned his profession 
and became a music publisher. In the same year (1866) she appeared at 
the Worcester Festival, and quickly assumed the position of representativs 
English contralto, proving a worthy successor to Madame Sainton Dolby. 
She has since achieved all the triumphs possible to such an artist, singing 
at all the principal festivals and concerts, and meeting, on her many pro- 
vincial tours, with the greatest success. In 1871 she toured in America 
with Mr. Santley and other well-known singers, and in 1875 went to Paris 
to take part in four performances of the “ Messiah”’ under M. Lamoureux 
thus extending to the Continent the popularity already attained in her 
native country. 





Lyric poetry may be described as the incarnation of moods of feeling 4s 
distinguished from processes of reflection. It does not deal with thought. 
It is involuntary, spontaneous, unreflective. The Lyric is thus the most 
inartificial form of poetic speech. The man feels joy or grief and expresses 
them in this natural music,as the enjoyment of a thrush is expressed in 
its song. Nor does it deseribe—it embodies.—Shirley. 
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« The Poet's World. 








LINES BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN TO 


MISS LINLEY 


(About whom he fought two duels, and who became Mrs. Sheridan) 


Left, on the occasion of a lover’s quarrel, in a grotto where they had been 


accustomed to meet. 


Uncouth is this grotto of moss-covered stone, 

And damp are the leaves of this dew-dropping tree, 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own 

And, willow, thy shade is refreshing to me. 


For this is the grotto where Delia reclined 
As roaming of late I her confidence sought, 
And this is the tree kept her safe from the wind 
As blushing she own’d the grave lessons I taught. 


Then tell me, thou grotto of moss-cover’d stone, 

And tell me, thou willow with leaves dripping dew, 
Did Delia seem vex’d when Horatio was gone 

And did she express her resentment to you? 


True, true, silly leaves, so she did, I’ll allow, 
She frown’d—but no rage in her looks could ye see : 
She frown’d—for resentment had clouded her brow, 
And she sighed—but perhaps ’twas in pity for me. 


For well did she know that my heart meant no wrong, 
It would chill at the thought of e’er giving her pain ; 
But it trusted its task to a faltering tongue 
And err’d from the feelings it could not explain. 


But oh! if indeed I’ve offended the maid, 
If Delia my humble petition refuse, 

The next time she visit your moss covered shade 
Fan gently her bosom and plead my excuse. 


And thou, stoney grot, in thine arch mayst preserve 
Two lingering drops of the night fallen dew 

And just let them fall at her feet and they’ll serve 
As tears of my sorrow entrusted to you 


So mayst thou, sweet willow, for ages thus toss 

Thy branches so lank o’er the slow-winding stream 
And thou, stoney grotto, retain all thy moss, 

While yet there’s a Poet to make thee his theme. 


Nay more, may my Delia still grant thee her charms 
And sing ’neath thy branches the whole evening long: 
Then, grotto, be proud to sustain her white arms, 
Then, willow, wave all thy green tops o’er her song. 





THE DREAM. 


Oh, I have dream’d the sweetest dream 
To mortal ever given. 

To be means nothing if,to seem 
Be such a boon of Heaven. 


A vision’d form I long’d to see— 
And loved unseen in vain— 

Calmly and gently bent o’er me, 

His presence soothed my pain. 





He told me that an adverse fate 
Our kindred souls had parted ; 

Said that I was his spirit’s mate ; 
He had died broken-hearted. 


He dropp’d a tear—and—as it fell— 
He placed him by my side : 

In accents sweet no words can tell 
He call’d me then his bride. 


We seem’d to travel through the air 
From this dull world afar, 

Piloted by an Angel pair 
In a celestial car. 


Then swift we sped—away—away— 
My senses sweetly slept. 
Then burst on me the orb of day ;— 
And then—I waked—and wept. 
Caroline de Crespigny. 
1795—1864. 
Mrs. de Crespigny—daughter of the Rt. Rev. Henry Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, was authoress of several volumes of interesting poetry. She re- 


sided principaily in Germany, where her talents were much appreciated by 
Uhland, Freilegrath, Justinus Kérner, and other eminent literary m2n. 





XENIEN. 


“ Xenien,” it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, was 
tae title under which Goethe and Schiller published in 1797, in the 
* Musenalmanach,” about 409 epigrams, which created consider- 
able sensation in Germany on account of their sharp criticisms 
of authors, books, and literary matters generally. ‘ Xenia” were 
those gifts, honours, &c., which in ancient Greece the host offered 
to the guest. The German title was, however, derived from Martial, 
whose 13th book of Epigrams, dealing with this peculiar social feature, 
is entitled “Xenia.” In England few writers have attempted any- 
thing of this kind—Coleridge and Walter Savage Landor being among 
the few that can be mentioned. It is our intention to endeavour to 
revive this epigrammatic side of poetic power, and to that end we invite 
contributions. These may be grave or gay, and of lengths varying from 
two to eight lines. 

No. 5. 
To Docror Day, or HAMBROOK, ON HIS SAYING THAT HE HAD NO DOG. 
Old proverb books say ‘ Every dog hath his day,’ 
Be it sunshine, rainy, or fog. 
Our Doctor’s a proof of the saddening truth 
That every day hath not his dog. 


No. 6. 
NIL SUB SOLE NOVUM. 
Nothing new under the Sun! Well, that’s not a matter of wonder, 


Seeing the Sun himself doesn’t profess to be new. 


[Printer’s Devil : “‘ Please, sir, how about the moon?” Author: “Hold your tongue, you 
little rascal.” D. 


No. 7. 
Tue DIFFERENCE. 
Show thou their fault to the wise,—they’ll love thee for giving 
the warning : 
Prove a fool to be wrong,—he’ll hate you for setting him right. 


No, 8. 
NoN-CONVERTIBLE TERMS. 
A LITTLE THING may sometimes b> PERFECTION : 
PERrecrTion never is A LITTLE THING. 
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THE MORAL DRAMA. 
—__—@——— 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 11TH, 1889. 


My Dear Mr. Frietpmovse,— 

The success of the “ Profligate” and of the “ Middleman” has 
given me, as you know, pleasure, and very great pleasure; but it 
has also made me think. These two plays are both remarkable, in 
our non-moral British drama (non-moral, I say, not immoral— 
Heaven forefend !) as being distinctly moral: and they have been 
held by many to be more remarkable still as steps in the direction 
of that New Drama whose high’ priest—just now—is Ibsen: 

Now, Sir, I have so often praised Ibsen—as you know to your 
cost—that it will be a mere delight to me to turn and rend him, 
for once ina way. And this partly because I do believe that, in 
my heart of hearts, Iam by nature an anti-Ibsenite; and partly 
because I think it will amuse you; and partly because I am per- 
fectly certain that it will not hurt Ibsen. 

As to the moral drama, now. In one sense, of course, the great 
majority of serious plays are moral; that is to say, they are well 
peppered with virtuous maxims, and (except in tragedies) they 
almost always show that though a high class hero generally gets 
into terrible trouble for several acts, the gods are sure to reward 
him at the end of the evening—and that the villain’s fate is just 
the reverse of this. : 

But Moliére and Ibsen are not content with this mere general 
morality. Their plays teach one particular moral at a time, and 
force it to the front for five consecutive acts; each of their satires 
shows how avarice is a degrading passion, or how doctors are igno- 
rant humbugs, or how the marriage system is all wrong—only 
Moliére makes you laugh during the operation, and Ibsen but 
rarely condescends even to wake you cry. 

It has been forgotten, I think, that this laughter-moving was 
Moliére’s first object—that he was a writer of comedies to begin with 
and a satirist afterwards. As vices and follies are ridiculous in 
themselves, he gained his object by exposing them ; and in England, 
at least, it has seldom been thought that as he grew to take him- 
self more seriously his work improved. Few Englishmen, I 
imagine, are willing to accept the French estimate of the “ Mis- 
anthrope.” 

But Aristophanes, Moli¢re, Corneille, are quoted as examples of 
moral dramatists ; and Shakespeare is held up as standing almost 
alone—a kind of awful example—on the other side. Now, in the 
first place, surely Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides—three con- 
siderable people—are just about as non-moral as Shakespeare. 
Their works abound in improving reflections, of the type of. 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man— 
but they never, I think, wrote plays to enforce particular morals. 
Even the “ Prometheus,’ the most earnest work of the earnest 
Aischylus—what special lesson does it teach, but that it is a 
mistake to be too brave, too unselfish, too good F 

No; it was the comedy-writers who were moral, because they 
could get a laugh at the expense of vice. But the new drama gives 
us the morality—such as it is—without the laughter. Where, 
in the coming theatre, is comedy—genuine, hearty comedy—to find 
its place’ bsen’s is not comedy, it is satire; there is very, very 
rarely any gladness in his laugh. 








Is not this wrong, unnatural and therefore immoral? I have 
just spoken of Ibsen’s morality “ such as it is »—which implication 
I know, my dear sir, will gladden your conservative old heart, 
This is what I mean. The New Sehool—or, to be exact, the 
English advocates of the school of Scandinavia—seem very 
willing to do without the comic themselves, and to carp at writers 
of the most richly humorous of all modern theatres: I mean, of 
course, the French, at whose head stands the immortal master of 
farce, Labiche. Ibsenites are shocked at Gallic indecency, and its 
transplantation into England ; nor do I for a moment say that they 
are wrong. Butbefore we talk about immurality, we should surely 
be quite clear what the immoral is. 

Is it not, at bottom, that which is against nature? This defini. 
tion is so easy that one suspects it; but it may be enough to help 
us now. 

From the beginning of time, to the best of our knowledge, 
people have laughed at the jests which form the staple of the 
latest French farce ; nor could the most thoroughgoing admirer of 
Aristophanes, Shakespeare, or Molitre honestly recommend their 
works for performance in ladies’ schools. In Chaucer, in Rabelais, 
in Boccacio, there is the same element; nor is it easily to be proved 
that hearty, open laughter’ is wrong—so long as virginibus 
puerisque due respect be paid—even when it is raised by the rough 
practical jokes of the village-fair. 

But whether there is not an element of real pruriency—a vice 
first-cousin to hypocrisy—in certain passages of the “ Doll’s 
House” and “ Ghosts,” and the “Lady from the Sea,” is at least 
open to debate. And if the debate were decided against Ibsen, 
then as a moralist at least he must rank far below Labiche. 

Now perhaps you will want to know what has of a sudden set 
me going against the great Norwegian—for great he unmistakably 
is. Well, it is not quite ofa sudden; nor is it, indeed, the fault of 
Ibsen, so much as a silly sentence of one of his admirers. (I know 
how urfair this is, but then to be unfair is human nature—and 
therefore not immoral). 

Here is the sentence -judge. It is from Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 

sketch of Ibsen, and compares its hero to the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. “The men of our own great dramatic period wrote plays 
which are the expression of mere gladness of heart and childlike 
pleasure in the splendid and various spectacle of the world. 
Hamlet and Falstaff, the tragic De Flores and the comic Simon 
Eyre—they are all merely parts of the play. It is all play. 
In the modern world this is no longer possible.” This surely is 
extraordinary nonsense. “ King Lear” “all play ’—Lear, beside 
whose terrible agony “ Ghosts” is a pleasant little idyll of the 
drawing room! To show the absurdity of the contention, here we 
have the ingenious Mr. Thomas Tyler devoting years of labour to 
prove that Shakespeare was a pessimist, a bitter and cynical 
philosopher, twin-brother of Swift! 

With much more truth one might contend that Shakespeare had 
made a stride onward in art, in his avoidance of formal teaching 
and in expanding by a magnificent vitality the narrower limits of 
the ancient drama; and that Corneille and Ibsen have lost ground, 
by their timid attempt to follow the imagined rules of Aristotle, 
and to buttress the drama with the copybook. Any living work of 
real art should be trusted to do its own teaching—there is no need 
to press Hamlet into the service of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, nor is there the slightest occasion to assume that its story 
must tale place ina single day, or in a single room, or that all the 
comedy of real life must be banished from it because its hero dies. 
“Hamlet” is, after all, truer and less stagey than the “ @dipus 
Tyrannus” and than “ Ghosts.” 
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And again, “ in the modern world,” the old gladness and pleasure 
in the splendid spectacle of life are no longer possible! Great 
Heaven, sir, do we write with stop-watches? Are our truths, if 
truths they are for the moment,to be only momentary? If this 
twenty years has produced a sadder literature than the twenty 
years before it, does that prove that “the modern world”’ is 
pessimist ? 

What is the modern world? Is it that which is not ancient ¢ 
Then it has found its highest expression in Shakespeare, who was 
such a rollicking child beside the sad-browed Aischylus and the 
stern Isaiah of old. Date it, explain exactly when the modern 
began, whether Cervantes, Scott, the magnificent Dumas 
belonged to it—if we are to assume that all the arts keep step, 
that a reflective period in painting must needs follow a creative 
period in music, that the whole world and all its centuries can be 
neatly ticketed off with half-a-dozen labels. 

But it cannot. It would be more true, indeed, to say that the 
forward waves rolled on independently in each art. Imagine the 
classification which some Professor Owen of the arts would make, 
if all our histories were lost, and he had to sort our painters, 
writers, composers, by their styles alone! Would he make 
Mendelssohn contemporary with Pope, I wonder, or with William 
Morris? And Handel—what painter or poet would have lived by 
his side? Michael Angelo or Rembrandt, Milton or Dumas pére ? 
Beethoven and Aischylus flourished together, obviously; but I 
suppose that Shakespeare must have a century all to himself— 
which he would have been the last of men to enjoy! 


But surely the truth is, that though arts and times go on and 
men have to go with them, there is a great deal of individuality 
left in us after all. Am I not-rightly informed when I assume that 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson lived at the same time, just as did 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, and Pope and Swift? 
And all these people had natures as diverse as is [bsen’s from any 
one of them; and if people try to make you think that Shake- 
speare, if he had lived nowadays, would have written “ Rosmers- 
holm ’—reply, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, in the words of a charming 
anti-Ibsenite, “ Fudge!” As soon should we believe that if Ibsen 
had only had the luck to be born in the spacious days of Elizabeth 
he would have written “As You Like It”—and weep for sorrow 
that he did not. 

There, my good friend ; I feel better after that. I quite admit 
that it is all very one-sided—but why not? You can’t argue both 
sides of a question at once; so it is best to put one at a time as 
strongly as possible. 

Which, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, has been the attempt of your 
humble 

Mus 1n Urs. 





— 


THE DRAMATISTS. 
——— 


IV.—Sopnocies.—Cpievus THE Kina. 


A distinguishing characteristic of this great tragedy—probably its 
author’s masterpiece—is that its action can hardly be said to advance at 
all, The story of what has happened before the play began is gradually 
unfolded to the hero and heroine ; and this unfolding constitutes the entire 
play. When they know all, the heroine dies, the hero blinds himself; but 
this is all the action. 

In this respect, as in many others, the plays of Ibsen show a curious and 
probably intentional likeness to the masterpieces of Greek art. In them, 





revered, the most fortunate of men, stands before his palace speaking to the 
people and their Priest, and promising to do all he can to stay the dread- 
ful pestilence which has laid waste the city. 

Creon, the King’s brother-in-law, brings news. An oracle has declared 
that to stay the plague the murderer of the former king, Laius, must be 
banished or slain. (Edipus hears for the first time that Laius was killed 
by robbers. This had happened before tke arrival in Thebes of dipus 
himself—who had saved the city by reading the riddle of the Sphynx, had 
married Laius’ widow, Jocasta, and had ascended the throne. 

All the people are summoned. The Chorus chant an appeal to Minerva, 
and (Edipus pronounces a terrible doom of banishment and excommunica- 
tion upon whoever shall screen the murderer. 

The blind sage, Tiresias, is called upon, by the advice of Creon, to expound 
the oracle. After long refusing, he at last reluctantly declares that the 
murderer is no other than the King himself. 

(Edipus bitterly reproaches the prophet, who, stung to anger, prophesies 
his doom—exile, blindness, and penury—and declares him guilty of 
parricide and incest. 

Curiously enough, Sophocles makes his hero take no notice of this declara- 
tion, which confirms a prophecy that he had apparently thought unknown 
in Thebes ; and the course of the terrible story is diverted for the sake of an 
unprofitable scene of wrangling between (Edipus and Creon, by whose 
advice Tiresias had been sent for. 

To them enters the Queen, Jocasta. She asks the cause of their quarrel 
and, when Creon has gone, (dipus tells her that he has been accused of 
the murder of her former husband, Laius the King. 

To reassure him, she proves that seers are impostors: for it was foretold 
that Laius should be slain by his own son, and he was killed by robbers at 
a place where three ways met. Moreover, his only son had been left to 
die, when a child, on a lonely mountain top. 

But dipus trembles. ‘A place where three ways met,” he repeats ; 
for he had himself once killed a stranger at a place where three ways met— 
and at the same place, as appears from the Queen’s description of it. He 
tells her the story of his youth—how he, the son of the King of Corinth, 
had left his home because of a prophecy that he should kill his father and 
marry his mother; and how on his way from Corinth to Thebes he killed a 
man ina quarrel. They send for the one survivor of the attendants whe 
were with Laius when he was slain, to prove whether he was indeed killed 
by Gdipus. 

The Chorus then chants a kind of hymn in praise of humility—for with 
Sophocles the chorus had become much less truly dramatic than it was with 
Zéschylus. 

Soon there comes a Shepherd from Corinth, who announces the death of 
Polybus the King; and, to relieve (dipus’ remaining fear, that he is 
doomed to incest, tells him that Polybus and Merope the Queen were not 
in truth his parents. The Shepherd describes how he himself had saved 
the child Cdipus from a lingering death, on a hill-top where he had 
been exposed—and the horrible truth dawns upon Jocasta, who goes, 
imploring (dipus to inquire no further. 

But after a beautiful Chorus, pathetic with the true Greek irony, the 
King brings face to face this shepherd from Corinth and the old shepherd 
of King Laius, to whom the child had been given. From them he hears 
that he wasthat child; that he killed his true father Laius; that Jocasta, 
his wife, the mother of his children, was hisown mother too. The wretched 
man goes into his house, saying that he will never again look upon the 
light of day. 

The Chorus lament; and then comes to them the inevitable messenger of 
a Greek play, to tell how Jocasta has slain herself, and the King has put 
out his own eyes. 

It is a proof of the real strength of Sophocles that after this, which one 
may call the natural finish of the play, he keeps the interest at its height 
for some 500 lines before the end actually comes. 

The blind and miserable hero returns; and, to him lamenting, comes 
Creon, now ruler of Thebes. Cdipus begs to be banished, but Creon wishes 
first to ask the will of heaven. As the play ends, the old King commends 
to the new, in a speech of infinite tenderness, his helpless daughters, 
Antigone and Ismene. 

So ends this great play of Fate—immoral, to our modern eyes, because it 
shows the gods intentionally and remorselessly punishing an innocent man 


too, fate and heredity hold the guiltless actors of the scene in a deadly and | for the sins of his forefathers. Yet even here ancient and most modern 


terrible grasp. 


meet; a “moral” not unlike this might easily be read into Ibsen and 


As this play opens, @dipus, the King of Thebes, the wisest, the most | Zola. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
ees 

A good grey head, that all men frequenting the Strand knew well, has 
fallen. Most people whose business takes them much into that narrow, 
crowded street must have seen a slight, bowed figure of about the middle 
height, a stooping head with white hair, a very kindly face with heavy white 
moustache and little beard, often “standing with reluctant feet” just 
where Adam-street runs to the Strand, as stopped by some one of many 
friends on the way to the riverside Adelphi Terrace. This was E. L. 
Bianchard, a veteran of sixty-nine, whom most people thought older still— 
so long was his memory of things and men theatrical and literary, so many 
years had he written the pantomime at Drury Lane! Like Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Blanchard was “ cradled in the purple :” he was the child of an actor 
—William Blanchard, of the Adelphi—and had grown up, and grown old, 
in the wonderful actor’s world, so kindly, fanciful, and human. He had 
done much work for the stage and the newspapers; and through it all one 
felt the kind. childish heart which delighted to give the children at Old 
Drury their annual fairy tale. Blanchard had many friends among the great 
ones of literature—Tom Hood, of course, Dickens, Thackeray—and scarcely 
anenemy. He lived in famous rooms—where Beaconsfield was born, in the 
house where Garrick lived—in Adelphi-terrace, overlooking the beautiful 
panorama of the Thames. me 

* 

“Grown Up,” a little opening monologue at the Princess’s, hardly calls 
for notice. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, “It was received with apathy and 
will be forgotten without regret ’”’—at least he would have said so if he had 
seen it. The playlet centres in Miss Catherine Lewis—who has 
lately blossomed into Miss Catherine Lewis Robertson—and precedes the 
sturdy melodrama “ Proof,” which, if one may parody a person so grandiose 
as Charles Reade, “has survived a thousand original English plays and 
will survive a thousand more.” — 

* 

Surrey melodrama of the deepest dye is, perhaps, a little out of the way of 
the readers of the Musican Wortp; but as we are out of the season there 
can be no reason why they should not read an account of it. Indeed, such 
a play might fairly (asits name implies) be taken from a musical point of 
view, and judged less by its murders and forgeries than by the leit-motiven 
which accompany its villain from the cradle to the grave, and the pizzicato 
movement which is indissolubly associated with murder. 


* * 
* 


Looked at, however, as an agglomeration of stage “ sensations,” and not 
asa Wagnerian music-drama, “ My Jack ’—the new play by a new author 
named Landeck, which was produced at the Surrey on Monday—most 
certainly fulfils its mission. There is too much of it—even for sixpence at 
the Surrey one does not expect five hours and a half of hairbreadth ’scapes— 
it is not well written, it is not well“ put on,” and it is anything but well stage- 
managed ; but the ingenuity with which its surprising sequence of elderly 
stage-surprises is brought together and kept going is quite undeniable. 
Mr. George Conquest has his audience thrilled and convulsed, in proper 
alternation, through the greater part of the evenirg : and when an unneces- 
sary hour or two have heen cut out of the play—the easiest of matters-— 
there can be no reason why Box and Cox (according to the classical 
quotation of Mr. Willard) should not be amply satisfied. 


* * 
* 


Marvellous things are foretold of the great Bastille scene in the “ Dead 
Heart” at the Lyceum; once again is Mr. Irving—like Mr. Augustus 
Harris every Christmas—to “ eclipse himself.’”’ There are some, to be 
sure, who see no reason for this often-repeated feat ; who would even prefer 
not to see more and more money lavished on each successive stage-produc- 
tion. Yet it must be confessed that Mr. Irving expends brain and imagina- 
tion as well as money; and the Taking of the Bastille should be a “ legiti- 
mate ” and most thrilling stage-effect. Numbers of real acrobats have 
been engaged to fall dead from the walls, with a deadness denied to 
“supers ;” and the entire resources of this wonderful theatre will find 
splendid employment. It hardly needs to be said, by the way, that 
the ultra-conventional ‘‘ comic scenes,” sandwiched at regular intervals 
between the serious scenes of a really strong story, will be very greatly 
modified. Even Mr. Toole—then “ that rising comedian ”—made no lasting 
impression as the republican hairdresser ; and Mr. Righton must be glad to 
find his task a less heavy one. 








Mr. Will. E. Chapman, who lately (and heroically) severed his connec- 
tion with the “ Topical Times,” is busy collecting the materials for a 
biography of everybody on the stage. All actors and actresses of note— 
and are not all acters and actresses of note ?—are now receiving neatly- 
printed circulars, in which they are implored to send their names (real and 
otherwise), dates of birth (ditto), first appearances, and histories at large, 
to W.E.C. aforesaid. 








A “READING” AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 
——— 


The following interesting description is given in the current number of 
“ Murray’s Magazine” of the ceremony of “reading” a new play at the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

The ambition of every dramatic writer is of course directed to get a play 
accepted at the Comédie Frangaise ; it is a great honour and a lucrative 
one, for the author’s dues are rated at 15 per cent. of the profits. But it is 
no easy matter, except of course in the case of well-known and successful 
writers, whilst even these are often rejected at the Comédie Francaise. 

Before a play is even seriously discussed, it must be given to the ever- 
courteous M. Monval, Librarian and Secretary of the “‘ Comité de Lecture,” 
to be handed over to two readers, who decide whether it is wortby of being 
submitted to the Committee of seven Sociétaires, presided over by the 
« Administrateur,” now M. Jules Claretie, the celebrated novelist. 

When an inexperienced author has found favour in the sight of the two 
readers, and is informed that his play is admitted to an official hearing in 
the presence of the Committee, presided over by the Administrator, he is 
inclined to look upon the battle as won ; although, in fact, his troubles are 
only beginning. 

He calls upon the Administrator, who is all affability, and who gives him 
most courteous encouragement ; he calls on each one of his judges, receiv- 


4 ing from all the kindest assurances of good will. And yet, many plays are 


examined and few chosen. 

Writers, in general, complain bitterly of their dependence on the vote of 
the actors ; declaring that the merits of a dramatic work are neither under- 
stood, nor even taken into consideration by them; that, in short, each one 
only cares whether the part in his line will be favourable to himself, and 
the other parts not too favourable to rivals. 

But the ordeal (a very trying one) cannot be avoided as matters now 
stand ; for, according to the statutes of the Comédie Frangaise, no play can 
be received otherwise than by the vote of the Committee after a hearing. 

The great day comes, and few ascend the staircase leading to the room of 
the Administrateur without a considerable amount of nervousness. On the 
landing, but in a bad light and scarcely visible, is a scowling full-length 
portrait of the great tragic actress—Rachel, who seems to defend the pre- 
mises against all intruders. A dark entrance, absolutely a den, opens into 
a small waiting-room, hung round with portraits of theatrical celebrities ; 
but before crossing the threshold of the Administrateur, M. Claretie, the 
“ huissier ”’ confidentialiy and anxiously enquires what the suffering man- 
of-letters would “like to drink? ” 

Visions of the torture-room flit through his brain, with that of cordials, 
administered to prevent annihilation from being too rapid for the full 
enjoyment of the tortures; but the“ employé ” hastens to explain that the 
traditional glass of eaw sucrée, provided to moisten the parched lips of 
the reader, is now improved by the addition of any stimulant which he 
may prefer. Having given his instructions, he is shown into the room of M. 
Claretie, who courteously encourages him to face the expected ordeal, with 
assurances that the company is only too delighted to have an opportunity 
of discovering a new writer, freshtalent, &c. 

After a sufficient sprinkling of official rose water, the sufferer is led into 
a large room well lighted by four windows, where he finds the committee 
ready assembled, awaiting hisentrance. On the walls are theatrical pic- 
tures, a large portrait of Alfred de Musset, and exactly opposite to the 
seat intended for the reader, a dreadful picture representing the death 
agonies of Talma, which is said to be particularly exasperating. At the 
end of a long table is a seat for the Administrateur, having on his right 
hand the senior Sociétaire, or Doyen, a dignity now held by Got. The 
others take their places on each side according to precedence ; the author 
sits at the end facing his judges, with his manuscript and his beverage, 
ready prepared, with due care. 

M. Claretie gives the signal, and the author begins to read; no small 
trial to the nerves, for he must read his own production in the presence of 
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the greatest masters of elocution to be found anywhere. Most of the suc- 
cessful playwrights are excellent readers. Legouvé, Emile Augier, 
Alexandre Dumas, Octave Feuillet, Sardou, are all noted as remarkable 
interpreters of their own works, and this has great influence as regards 
securing the approbation of the listeners, who, however, remain silent, and 
give no encouragement. Some do not attempt to conceal their weariness, 
and even indulge in a quiet doze. A celebrated actor of the last generation, 
Samson, having been vehemently reproached by the author for having slept 
through the reading of a whole play, merely answered: “ Monsieur, le 
sommeil est une opinion !” 

There are many ways of expressing such flattering conclusions : Coquelin 
looked at his watch incessantly ; Febvre only stops short of an audible 
yawn ; Mounet-Sully scribbles and draws caricatures; while the younger 
Coquelin stares vacantly, as if wondering what it is all about. When all 
these unfavourable symptoms are too apparent, the author, if he is wise, 
will break off the reading, and withdraw the play; thus avoiding the 
annoyance of a formal rejection; but if he perseveres, the hearing is con- 
cluded in silence, no one attempting to criticise or to admire in the presence 
of the author, who is led by the sympathising M. Claretie to his private 
room, there to await judgment. It is a sore trial to remain thus in silence 
and solitude while one’s fate is being discussed ; but all is soon settled, as 
opinions are tolerably clear by the time the reading is over. Got, as senior 
or Doyen of the Company, speaks first; the Administrator last, after 
having heard the merits and demerits fully discussed by the others. Then 
comes the vote—* Received.”—*“ Received with corrections.’’;—* Refused.” 

The formula “ Received with corrections,” is often a polite disguise for a 
refusal, in the case of writers who are not to be willingly offended; but it 
is sometimes meant in earnest, and very successful plays are quoted which 
have been thus accepted and consequently remodelled by their writers. 

M. Claretie has the unwelcome task of notifying the verdict to the 
expectant victim, whose distress takes a furious or pathetic turn according 
to character and circumstances; but it is always a terrible blow, anda 
crushing disappointment, which M. Claretie tries to comfort as best he 
may. ° 
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PROFESSOR VILLIERS STANFORD’S REJOINDER. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Six: I much regret that Mr. Harford’s letter necessitates both an ex- 
planation anda reply. Just before I left England I received a letter from 
him asking me if I should object to his using passages in my Creed in B 
flat to illustrate his forthcoming letter. I answered that I must leave 
such a step to the fairness of his judgment, adding that I was leaving 
England for regions where in all probability I should be out of reach of the 
Musica, Wortp and unable to reply to his criticisms. I suggested that 
neutral ground would be fairer, feeling that a duel with one pistol loaded 
was at best unsatisfactory. I also added, with regard to his intention of 
quoting the treble line only, that I objected to such a procedure in four- 
part music, and finally stated that I did not pin my present opinions to a 
work written some twelve years back. 

A fortune, however, which Mr. Harford probably, and I certainly did not 
anticipate has sent me a copy of your issue of the 31st ult., and I opened it 
to find, I confess with some surprise, that my stipulation as to the form of 
the quotations is ignored, and that my absence has been taken advantage 
of to attack my work. I leave such methods of warfare to the judgment 
of the public without fear as to their verdict. Even now it is difficult for 
me to reply at length,as I have no copy of my service by me. I shall, 
however, endeavour to clear up some points in the order of his memoranda. 

1, Mr. Harford makes no answer to my statement. The priest intones 
the Opening sentence: the choir can either continue it or, as in most modern 
Masses, begin over again from the first word. Buta break there must be, 
even if none appears in the composition, (a) from the contrast of the choral 
singing and the single voice, (b) ftom the distance which divides priest and 
choir. Moreover; asin some other points, church usage is against Mr. Harford. 
In its oldest form, as preserved in the Mass, the intonation is entirely dis- 
tinct from the words and music which follow. In some editions the opening 









intonation is not even engraved at all. I need scarcely remind him that 
the Roman Catholic Church is ultra strict in matters of musical ritual. 

3. Mr. Harford changes his ground (see his revised hint). But he should 
go a step further and omit from it the words ‘if desired.’ What I stated 
was that jinvisibls was not English: jnvisiblé, of course, will do: 
Ynvjsiblé would not be ‘heinously’ wrong. My setting of the phrase is 
right, as any musician can see. The tempo is (3 not The accent 
is gud jnvjsible. The note to the first syllable is a tone higher 
than that to the second, a fact which increases the stress. The Oxfordand 
Cambridge authorities he cites state that the first syllable should have a 
stress, not that the second should have none (which was Mr. Harford’s 
original and untenable point). 

4 Is a knotty question. I hold that the name of our Lord is used in the 
Creed not as an act of adoration but as a statement of belief. The point 
Mr. Harford wants to carry, namely, a musical description of the bow, which 
is, if Iam not greatly mistaken, peculiar to the English Church, has no 
history to back it. At all events, I cannot see how in the name of consist- 
ency the bow made at this point should be omitted at the close of every 
prayer in the Church Service, where indeed it would be much more in 
place. But I will not imitate Mr. Harford by theorising in a branch of 
learning wherein I am but a dilettante. 

6. I still hold, and shall continue to hold, that the preposition ‘ of’ is 
short in this and other sentences. The fact of its meaning ‘from’ does not 
alter its prosodical value one jot. Indeed, if the translators had written 
‘from,’ no objection could have been raised to the short value of that preposi- 
tion. The fact is that Mr. Harford is trying to enforce the meaning of the word 
by exaggerating its accent and throwing the sentence out of joint. The 
instance I gave of Déiim dé Dé in Beethoven is quite enough to prove my 
case. There the preposition is even long by quantity, but Beethoven goes 
by the natural rhythmical flow of the sentence. Further, the important 
words of the sentence are surely the two substantives. According to Mr. 
Harford the Deity is to be merged in the doctrine. I adhere to my setting 
on these grounds, but I should not object to any note of slightly longer 
value being given to the preposition provided that the chief stress remained 
on the substantives. 

7. The breathing and phrasing can get over this. It is not perhaps 
sufficiently clear, but not, on the other hand, wrong enough to cause Mr. 
Harford’s heart to bleed for me. 

7.* Mr. Harford quotes my music correctly, and then in words 
deliberately gives them a false accent! I have written, as any musician 
can see, 

By whom ll things wére mide. 


The two crotchets to ‘all’ are strong enough in themselves, the position of 
the notes makes them still more so. To obliterate ‘things’ into a short 
syllable is hypercritical and unnecessary. 

8. Mr. Harford’s jury disagrees. My setting will not, I think, jeopardize 
any one’s orthodoxy. 

9. I did not recommend our present day writers to accent ‘also’ ilsd. I 
was defending the old masters for doing so on the very grounds quoted by 
Mr. Churton Collins. If‘ also’ was once two words, ‘so’ cannot then have 
been devoid of stress. I believe, speaking from memory, that there is a 
line in an old doxology 

‘ With thé Holy Ghost also.’ 
I did not wish to transplant such an occasional use of the word into places 
when it was not intended to be so accented. Mr. Harford, however, held 
it to be a downright error when so used by the old masters; I pointed out 
that it was at worst an anachronism. 

10. My setting is right, the stress, as shown by position in the bar and 
pitch of the notes, is on ‘rose.’ The ‘again’ should not be obliterated 
because some impossible persons may put upon it a meaning which seems 
to me to have originated with Mr. Harford. The argument as to ‘came 
down’ applies also here. 

13. Mr. Harford retreats. 

14. I cannot see what is wrong in my setting ; it is not confusing. 

16. Mr. Harford, I am glad to see, rates his Memorandum at its proper 
value. 

17. See my answer to 4. 

19. I do not see how the interpolation of rests will necessarily correct the 
false impression if it exists, or how their omission will cause it. My mark 
of forte and the position of the notes makes the sentence sufficiently clear. 

20. ‘ Together is worshipped’ may be faulty and impossible English, but 
it is the English of the translators. ‘Together’ is not here used as a com- 
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pound preposition ‘ together-with,’ but as adverb=simul—‘at the same 
time.’ ‘Simul adoratur’ is almost one word, and has been always so set: 
therefore ‘ together is worshipped’ is right, and my setting is right. But 
I do not wish to petrify the rests. 

22. If my setting of “I béligve ” here is wrong, then a fortiori the into- 
nation itself is wrong. But surely the Creed is an expression of individual 
as well as general belief. My setting of ‘acknowledge’ is also correct: the 
natural stress on the third heat of the bar is sufficiently strong to accen- 
tuate the word rightly. 

23. My note in my former letter remains unanswered. I still hold that 
the series of unaccented short syllables is ugly if not impossible, except by 
resort to chant form. And as it is unnecessary, it is better to avoid a 
mixture of styles: see my last letter. 

If Mr. Harford has formed his opinions on such masters as Tallis and 
Gibbons from the standpoint of Italian chorus masters and organists of 
the last forty years I am not surprised that he should designate them 
‘mock-antiques ’ and seek to relegate them to obscurity. No doubt 
Monsieur Boucheron thought his own Mass superior even to all Palestrina 
put together. Not long since I heard an Italian service closed by a 
brilliant performance of Rossini’s Tarantella. Mr. Harford would have 
found a different state of things at Ratisbon, where reverence for the old 
masters has laid the foundations of one of the finest schools of church 
singing in Europe. 

Finally, I never said that Wesley called Precentors ‘Chief Musicians’ in 
his Preface to the Service in E, or, indeed, in print anywhere. He did so 
orally frequently. But My. Harford may rest assured that it was only 
ironical. He meant that they were Chief Musicians—in their own opinion. 
Let me add that my object is to prevent the settings of services being 
driven into grooves, not to enunciate_ opinions ex cathedrd. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. V. Sranrorp. 

Lanzo d’Intelvi, September 6, 1889. - 

P.S.—My remarks about the bar line in my first letter are, as I perceive, 
open to some misconception. In my desire to compress them I have made 
them obscure. My meaning is, that in such music as Tallis, Farrant, or 
Gibbons the bar line marks no accent, but is inserted only as a convenient 
landmark to guide the eye in reading the notes. An interminable series 
of semibreves and minims would be confusing to the performer. For in- 
stance, in Boyce’s Cathedral Music the organ part of such services is 
written in four and sometimes six minims to the bar, the voice parts for the 
sake of simplification in two minims to the bar. If the bar line in such 
works is taken in its modern sense a false accent is frequently the result: 
the music therefore should be phrased as if no such artificial division 
existed. In modern music it does of course mark the accent. 





THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER. 
———_—>—__- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: If I misunderstood your correspondent, Mr. Owen, I am afraid it 
was his own fault, his language is so confused and illogical. 

He now says the Gloria Patri is a Creed, and to emphasize the little 
copulative “ and,” enforces the doctrine of the Trinity, Three in One, &e. 
Any one who refers to the pointing in the C. P. will find that it does 
nothing of the sort: it merely joins the Two in One ; and whether it is chanted 
in duple or triple time makes no difference whatever. The difficulty is 
easily removed if the Gloria be pointed in a simple and rational manuer, 
as Mr. Owen will find if he refers to either the Anglican Mercers Psalter or 
the Parochial. 

As to stops, Mr. Owen considers they “ may be of the greatest value to 
a good reader, as a means of guiding him to the sense of what he is read- 
ing.” Sorry to differ again, but I should have thought the stops—inserted, 
of course, at the right place, and not too frequently, would be of more 
value to the indifferent reader. The accomplished reader needs very few 
stops, and would often bring out the true meaning of a passage better 
without any. So with chanting: and Mr. Owen seems to forget that the 
C. P., like most other Psalters, was pointed and punctuated for singing, 
and not for mere reading, which is a very different thing. 

Lastly, Mr. Owen thinks “that the C. P. if punctuated accurately, and 
in the hands of an intelligent Choirmaster, would be very good; but it 
sadly wants overhauling.” Very possibly! but what would its authors and 
patrons say to that ? 


I fear we live in a restless and somewhat destructive age! One dignitary 
of the Church is anxious to revise the musical treatment of the Nicene 
Creed, &c., while another wants to overhaul our Psalters. 

Yours, in great perplexity, 
An Otp CuHorrmastEr, 





THE LATE DOCTOR WESLEY ON FAULTy 
RENDERINGS OF THE CHURCH CANTICLES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I have the honour of submitting to your readers some extracts from 
Dr. 8. S. Wesley’s Preface to his Service in E. 

* Bo x * a6 % * 

“Tt is not, at the present day, too much to assert that however meritorious 
were the efforts of those who first gave the Canticles their contrapuntal 
form, they have fallen short of what ought to be, and may be accomplished, 
Whatever may have been their merit in their day—and in some instances 
it was, and still continues to be rated, deservedly, very highly,—the 
advanced, and still rapidly advancing state of the Art affords resources 
both in harmony and melody unknown to and consequently unemployed by 
the Composers in question.” 

The Doctor dwells upon this point saying that under such circumstances 
* Critic and Composer would at least be on a level ’—but that in the pre- 
sent day there are “claims and requirements of a more refined and culti- 
vated taste ” and that this condition of things “ renders it impossible for 
us to recognise in the unvarying syllabic accentuation and the monotonous 
and undescriptive expression of those artists who flourished at a period 
immediately subsequent to the Reformation any satisfactory fulfilment of 
the demands of this exalted subject.” In saying this the Doctor “ protests 
against being met on the one hand by the imputation of emulous detrac. 
tion or inflated self esteem, or on the other by the opposition of mere 
antiquated prejudice.” 

He continues :—“In support of what is here advanced the following 
extracts may be adduced from the services of Tallis, Aldrich, and Rogers: 
they are characteristic of that style of service which is regarded as among 
the best of those in general use.” 

“Such works may very well be presumed to have escaped the attention of 
connoisseurs: but, as their demerits, however great, will not be found 
without advocates or even professed admirers, the writer does not venture 
to say all that might be said concerning a musical taste so defective as 
that which can sanction the almost general use of such music in the daily 
performance of Cathedral service.” 

“If constrained to declare his own opinion of their comparative in- 
feriority, it is not without support from the highest authority of the time. 
He claims in aid the evidence of Spohr and of Mendelssohn (Dr. Wesley’s 
Preface was written nearly 50 years ago) when he ventures to assert that 
such Works as those from which the present quotations are made are as 
unworthy of the words to which they are set as they are ill calculated to 
excite interest in any congregation acquainted with music at the present 
day.” 

Then follows an extra:t from Tallis’s Gloria in Excelsis Boyce Cath: 
Mus: vol. I., p. 36, from Aldrich’s Te Deum in A and 


From ALDRICH’S “Nic ne Creed in G.” 
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I look for the re-sur-rec -tion of the dead, And the life of the world tocome 


then one from the end of Rogers Creed—and from Dr. Wilson’s Glee, 
“ From the fair Leevinian Shore.” 
“In the two last specimens marked No. 1 and No. 2 it will be seen that 





the passage which Dr. Wilson considered sufficiently expressive of 4 
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ridiculous allusion to avarice Dr. Rogers applies to the most solemn and 
awful declaration of belief which i¢ can enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive! Noris the quotation “ We believe that thou shalt come to be our 
Judge ” at the head of the page any better.” 





“Jt is impossible to hear these compositions performed and not feel that 
their composers have been fettered in the development of their ideas, no 
less by the necessary attention to what they believed to be prescribed 
limits in point of time for performance than by the deficiencies of imperfect 
art. The impression left on the mind by such music naturally suggests the 
enquiry of to what are we to ascribe the evidently conventional form in 
which such specimens appear to have been framed ?” 

“Tf it not altogether to the felt necessity of their being ‘got through’ 
in a given time, the true reason may probably be found in the prescription 
or suggestion given by Archbishop Cranmer, who when adapting an English 
version of the Litany to a Chant, which he was the first to do, wrote thus 
in a letter to King Henry VIII. in the year 1545 :— 

« According to your Highness’s commandment I have translated into the 
English tongue certain portions of the Public Service. I trust it will much 
excitate and stir the hearts of all men to devotion and godliness. In my 
opinion the song that shall be made thereunto would not be full of notes, 
but as near as may be, for every syllable a note * * [have travel’d to make 
the verses in English, and have put the Latin note unto the same * * I 
made them only for a proof to seehow English would do in a Song.” 

“The style of these expressions is sufficient evidence of the primitive 
condition of our Art in its connection with public worship at the date men- 
tioned, and that it was, in respect to the union of counterpoint, or four 
part harmony, with the English language, for church purposes, in its 
infancy.” 

“But, if we assume that the suggestion of Cranmer “ for every syllable 
a note” was binding on the Composers of the tune, this did not limit them 
to the use of a single species of note a practice they so extensively adopted. 
Although notation was but imperfect, Marbeck, who published the‘ Prayer 
Book noted ’ about this time (1550) uses four kinds of notes and the luxury 
of the dot (-) appears in his work. In the Te Deum published by Marbeck, 
we find a considerable improvement, as regards accentuation, on the har- 
monised work of Tallis”. * * * 

“ He and his cotemporaries, however, did their best. That they were in 
all respects fettered by precedent can hardly be shown, for the melody or 
cantus of Tallis was a thorough departure from Marbeck’s Unisonous 
Service.” * * * 

“Gibbons in his Service deviated from the manner of Tallis by the more 
frequent introduction of imitative points. In his work appears a beauti- 
fully subdued tone of pathos and solemnity: but, however applicable to 
certain passages in the Canticles, it cannot be so toall. To modern ears 
his expression appears destitute of variety, hut in the then state of Art, 
Gibbons may have viewed his work differently and imagined the little 
fugued points constantly introduced and the frequent alternation of minor 
and major harmonies to have been sufficiently descriptive of the sentiment 
even of such words.” 

“This author, like Tallis and all composers of Services who flourished 
between the period of the Reformation and the Great Rebellion, employs an 
unvaried expression throughout his setting of the Canticles from the first 
note of the Te Deum to the last of the Nunc Dimittis. It is far from 
pleasant to blame so charming a writer as Gibbons, who in various secular 
productions seems to have attained absolute perfection: but how can the 
modern Artist who considers the claims which those exalted subjects bring 
upon his Art approve ?” 

“The real but limited merit of such compositions may be apparent to the 
initiated: but their effect on the mass of hearers is invariably that of a 
vast fatiguing monotony !” 

“It cannot be right to adapt the same musical phrases to sentiments the 
most opposite: the same sounds should not accompany “ We praise Thee, 
0 Gov.”—* Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy Glory.”—and 
“Vouchsafe, O Lorp, to keep us this day without sin.”—* Have mercy 
upon us, &c.” Yet into such an error have the early Masters fallen in 
their adaptations of music to the Canticles for the use of The Church.” 


: will here, if you please, finish the first portion of extracts from Dr. 
Wesley’s Preface, the latter part of which relates chiefly to what the 
Doctor considers to be the duty of Organists under this unfortunate state 
of affairs. Meanwhile we have to meet a paradox. On the one hand, 





Doctor Wesley speaks very decidedly as he points to facts which he brings 
before us; on the other, we are told by Doctor Stanford with warning 
tone “ to remember that Wesley lived to regret most deeply” that he had 
brought these facts into the light. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
inquire into the circumstances which induced so remarkable a change. 

We could well understand Dr. Wesley regretting that his noble call 
remained for years unheeded, and that the ‘ vis inertie ’ of which we shall 
presently find him complaining—the indolence which always sides with 
the commercial rather than the bencficial—proved too weighty for his 
gallant effort to remove; but one might as well dream of Luther repenting 
that he affixed his protest against Indulgences on the Church Door at 
Wittemberg as of Dr. Wesley living to sanction and approve “ I acknow- 
ledge ” &e. and I lovk for ” &e. ; 

So strange a fact, when duly verified, will make some of us shudderingly 
doubt our own powers of consistency. However, Sir, perhaps a little 
investigation will enable us to unravel this mystery—so solemnly brought 
before our notice by the Cambridge Professor. 

I remain, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK K. HARForp. 





NOTES. 





Mr. Llewellyn Lloyd, who for the last thirteen years has been assistant 
organist at St. Asaph Cathedral, has succeeded the late organist, Mr. 
Atkins, by the unanimous appointment of the Dean and Chapter. 

*,* 

Three very fine stained glass windows have just been added, in memory 
of the late Sir Robert Loder, to the memorial aisle of the church of 
Newlyn St. Peter, Penzance. The windows are the gift of Mr. H. C. 
Richards, one of the executors of the late Baronet, the subjects being 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and copies of the memorial windows in St, 
George’s, Cannes. Those who take an interest in church decoration may 
remember the three east windows in St. Andrew’s, Worthing, the memorial 
of the Dowager Lady Loder, and the nine windows in the north aisle, the 
late Baronet’s sons and daughters. 


Mrs. Emily Lawrence has been appointed organist to St. John’s Church, 
Wembly. 


* * 
* 


On Sunday last a recital was given on the new organ in Urney Church, 
Co. Tyrone, by the grandson of the well-known Logier, whose Chiroplast, 
and exercises for piano students were so much in vogue half-a-century 
since. The descendant of a French Huguenot family settled in Dublin 
he applied himself to tuition with such marked success that at his death 
he left a fortune of £10,000. For four years he numbered amongst his 
pupils Her Majesty the Queen. His grandson has taught himself the 
organ, and gave the following programme with considerable ability and ex- 
pression :—Weber’s Andante in A, Mozart’s Deus Tibi, Beethoven’s D flat 
Quartett, Batiste’s Melody in G, and a march in the same key by himself. 








PATENTS. 
——_@-—— 


This list is specially compiled for “Taz Musica, Worip” by Messrs 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
13,416. Improvements in organ pedal attachments to the pianoforte (the 

simplex pedal attachment). — BENJAMIN Rosert GRINDROD, 
Edward-street, Rochdale, August 26th. 

13,499. Improvements in wind instruments of the clarionet, flageolet, flute, 
and other analogous types.—CHAaRLES GERARD Conn, 23, South- 
ampton-buildings, Middlesex, August 27th. 

13,660. Improvements in or applicable to organs, harmoniums, and similar 
musical instruments.—Jouan Perrer Mysrrom, 4, South-street, 
Finsbury, London, August 29th. 

13,682. Improvements in collapsible music stands.—Epmunp A. N. Pocutn, 
King’s College, Cambridge, August 30th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


12,425. NreBoUR Music stools, &c. 1888. 6 
11,069. Conn Musical wind instruments 1889. 6 
7,471. LocHMANN Musical instruments 1889. 6 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
©0000 000000004 200008 
Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.). 


Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
rmit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
icture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 4s, Cd. ...... Os, Od... 10s. Od. 


Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &., 6 lines or 


RO iets vein sa re BSN Upto hep cccnyachchotepehénsbaseorsoneses AO: sores eee 6s. Od. 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... Ga. Od. coors 2m: G4, 100 — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 

I Ie Eh ecendssnss cee sevhsecstcsbeonstrytencnachipeent >) | oe Seen — 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... 2p. GO. esse ee — 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... ee  aeeweee ee ~— 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement with Manager. 








LIST or MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom “THE 
MUSICAL WORLD” may sE PURCHASED or ORDERED. 






W.C w. 
MacRae, Curtice ... 12, Catherine-street. ree 14, Hanover-street. 
Vickers, BH.  .....-.- Drury-court, Strand. | Asherbergand Co... 46, Berners-street. 
Vickers, G. ..... .... Angel-court, Strand. | Woolhouse .... 81, Regent-street. 
Smith & Son 186, Strand. Old Bond-street. 
Klein....... 3, Holborn Viaduct, Jermyn-street. 
Parnell ... Southampton-row. 403, Oxford-street. 
.C. . Chapel-place. 
Marshall and Co.... Fleet-street. . New Bond-street. 
Willing and Co. ..... Farringdon-st.Railway New Bond-street. 
Station. Fouberts-place, Great 














Pottle and Son ...... Royal Exchange. Marlboro’-street. 
PIG Re Sevivncsncescss Imperial Arcade, Lud-| Pocock and Son, J. 103,Westbourne-grove. 
gate Hill. Bare, J. G....000005000 2, Kensington Park-rd, 
NN ssi soitisiscveiewnes 97, Queen - street, Notting Hill Gate. 
Cheapside. CE, Ge csccscsenseess 30, Charlotte - street, 
Dawson and Sons... 121, Cannon-street. Fitzroy-square. 
Re Red Lion-court, Fleet-| Purkess ...........000 Compton Street. 
street. S.W. 
Ww. Hime and Son......... 2, Elm Park-terrace, 
Blagdon, J.........:00 49, Hanway-street. Fulham-road. ~- 
pee 1, Berners-st., Oxford- | Hollis, B................ 63,  Ebury - street, 
: street. Eaton-square, 
L, M. P. Co ... 59,Great Marlboro’-st.| . a 
Ridgway ..... ... 10, Argyle-street. Heywood, J. .......... Manchester. 
Templeton .. ... 936, Great Portland-st. | Underwood, M. L. 5,Palace-avenue, White 
Polytechnic.. ... Regent-street. Rock, tings. 
FOERGFER  scresessercsees Regent - circus and/ Ramsden, E. ......... 12, Park-row, Leeds. 
Manchester. Sampson, J. ........ 13,Coney-street, York. 
IE io sss ecncchcosnve Regent-street. Paterson and Son... 27, George - street, 
Holmes ...... .. Chapel-place. Edinburgh. 
Marriott ... 235, Oxford-street. i, ne Ae Manchester. 
Chappell .. . 50, New Bond-street. | Dale, Forty and Co. Promenade - villas, 
Cramer..... Cheltenham. 


Regent-street. 


The Manager of “ THz Musican Worup” wili be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return ” terms. 








ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 





A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, &c, 


SOSOOSSSESEOSOSHSOSSESSEEEESESEOOHOS: 


PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 


SOSCHSSCSOSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOOSOSOSSOOSSOSD 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“* ASMAL,” LONDON. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER and CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Lergest Assortment of any House in the World. 





—_—eer 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums, 
VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS 
Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments, 
New ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


THE KARN rca ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 








The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


BOSS OVOOOOHOOOOOVS 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


CA BEC ONS 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSSHSSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSOSOSOSOSSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&., &. 
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Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
Daw BiG oH. 
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[ASCH EBERBBERG 
PIANOS. 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 











ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MADAME PATEY. 


From a photograph by Alex. Bassano, Old Bond Street, W. 





